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WIGWAM IN THE FOREST. 


A scene like that presented in the interesting picture on 
the opposite page, becomes, in the mind of every imaginative 
person who sees it, a radiating point for fancy and specula- 
tion. What are the views of life, the feelings, the preju- 
dices, the superstitions, which make up the existence of the 
Indian, is a poetical field of reverie, to say the least. We 
will aid the fancy of our readers by giving them a little ma- 
terial for speculation—the tradition of the Oneidas with 
regard to the deluge. 

According to the Oneida, an unlimited expanse of water 
once filled the space now occupied by the world which we 
inhabit. At this time the human family dwelt in a country 
situated in the upper regions of the air, abounding in every 
thing conducive to the comfort and pleasure of life. ‘The 
inhabitants were strangers to death, and its harbingers, pain 
and disease ; whilst their minds were free from the corro- 
ding passions of jealousy, hatred and revenge. 

At length, however, an event occurred which interrupted 
their tranquillity, and introduced care and anxiety, until then 
unknown. A certain youth was noticed to withdraw him. 
self from the circle of their social amusements ; the solitary 
recesses of the grove became his favourite walks. Care and 
chagrin were depicted in his countenance, and his body, 
from long abstinence, presented to the view of his friends 
the mere skeleton of a man. Anxious solicitude in vain 
explored the cause of his grief; until, at length debilitated 
both in body and mind, he yielded to the importunity of 
his associates, and promised to disclose the cause of his 
trouble on condition that they would dig up by the roots a 
certain white pine-tree, lay him in his blanket by the mar- 
gin of the hole, and seat his wife by his side. In a mo- 
ment all hands were ready. The fatal tree was taken up 
by the roots; in doing which, the earth was perforated, and 
a passage opened into the abyss below. ‘The blanket was 
spread by the hole, the youth laid upon it, and his wife, then 
in a state of pregnancy, took her seat by his side. The 
multitude, eager to learn the cause of such strange and un- 
usual conduct, pressed around; when, on a sudden, to their 
horror and astonishment, he seized upon the woman, and 
precipitated her headlong into the regions of darkness be- 
low ; then, rising from the ground, he informed the assem- 
bly, that he had for some time suspected the chastity of his 
wife, and that, having now disposed of the cause of his 
trouble, he should soon recover his usual health and vivacity. 

All those amphibious animals which now inhabit this 
world then roamed through the watery waste to which the 
woman, in her fall, was hastening. The loon first discov- 
ered her coming, and called a council in haste to prepare 
for her reception ; observing, that the animal which ap- 
proached was a human being, and that earth was indispen- 
sably necessary for its accommodation. The first subject 
of deliberation was, who should support the burden. 

The sea-bear first presented himself for a trial of his 
strength. Instantly the other animals gathered round and 
scrambled on his back ; while the bear, unable to support 
the weight, sank beneath the surface of the water, and was, 
by the whole assembly, judged unequal to the task of sup- 
porting the earth. Several others in succession presented 
themselves as candidates for the honour, with similar suc- 
cess. Last of all the turtle modestly advanced, tendering 


his broad shell as the basis of the earth now about tp be 
formed. The beasts then made a trial of his strength to 
bear, heaping themselves on his back ; and finding their 
united pressure unable to sink him below the surface, ad- 
judged to him the honour of supporting the world. 

A foundation being thus provided, the next subject of 
deliberation was, how to procure earth. Several of the 
most expert divers plunged to the bottom of the sea, and 
came up dead; but the mink, at last, though he shared the 
fate of the others, brought up in his claws a small quantity 
of earth. This was placed on the back of the turtle. 

In the mean time, the woman continued falling, and, at 
length, alighted on the turtle’s back. The earth had already 
grown to the size of a man’s foot, where she stood, with 
‘one foot covering the other. Shortly, she had room for both 
feet, and was soon able to sit down. The earth continued 
to expand; and when its plain was covered with verdure, 
and traced with streams, which poured into the ocean, she 
erected her habitation on the sea-shore. 

Not long after, she was delivered of a daughter, and 
was supported by the spontaneous productions of the earth, 
till the child arrived at womanhood. She was then solicit- 
ed in marriage by several animals, changed into the forms 
of young men ; but they were rejected successively by the 
mother, until the turtle offered himself as a suitor, and was 
received. After she had laid herself down to sleep, the turtle 
placed two arrows on her body, in the form of a cress—one 
headed with flint, the other with the rough bark of a tree. In 
due time she was delivered of two sons, but died in child-birth. 

The grandmother, enraged at her daughter’s death, re- 
solved to destroy them, and threw them into the sea. 
Scarcely had she reached her wigwam, when the children 
overtook her at the door. She then concluded to let them 
live ; and, dividing the corpse of her daughter in two parts, 
she threw them up towards the heavens, where one became 
the sun, the other the moon. Then first began the succes- 
sion of day and night. The children speedily became men, 
and expert archers. The elder had the arrow of the turtle 
which was pointed with flint; the younger had the arrow 
headed with bark. The former was, by his malignant dis- 
position, and his skill and success in hunting, a favourite 
with his grandmother. They lived in the midst of plenty, 
but would not permit the younger brother, whose arrow 
was insufficient to kill anything larger than birds, to share 
in their abundance. 


As this young man was wandering. one day along the 
shore, he saw a bird perched on a bough, projecting over 
the water. He attempted to kill it; but his arrow, till that 
time unerring, flew wide of the mark, and sank in the sea. 
He determined to recover it, and plunged to the bottom. 
Here, to his astonishment, he found himself in a small cot- 
tage. A venerable old man, sitting there, received him with 
asmile, and thus addressed him :—‘* My son, I welcome you 
to the habitation of your father! To obtain this interview, 
I directed all the circumstances which have conspired to 
bring you hither. Here is your arrow, and here is an ear of 
corn. I have watched the unkindness of your brother, and 
command you to take his life.. When you return home, 
collect all the flints you can find, and hang up all the 
bucks’-horns. These are the only things which will make 








an impression on his body, which is made of flint.” 
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Having received these instructions, the young man took 
his leave, and, in a quarrel with his brother, drove him to 
a distant region, far beyond the savannas, in the south- 
west, where he killed him, and left his huge form of flint 
on the earth. The great enemy to the race of the turtle 
being thus destroyed, they sprarig from the ground in human 
form, and multiplied in peace. 

The grandmother, roused to furious resentment for the 
loss of -her favourite son, resolved to be revenged. For 
many days successively she caused the rain to descend | 
from the clouds in torrents, until the whole surface of 
the earth, and even the highest mountains, were covered. 
The inhabitants escaped by fleeing to their. canoes. She 
then covered the earth with snow; but they betook them- 
selyes to their snow-shoes. She then gave up the hope of 
destroying them at once, and has ever since employed her- 
self in inflicting lesser evils on the world, while her younger 
son displays his benevolence by showering blessings on 


his race. N. P. W. 


THE BARBER OF CADIZ. 


Translated from the Spanish for the New Mirror. 








Tue war and civil dissensions, which desolated Spain for 
six years, introduced into that unfortunate country not only | 
public dramas, with illustrious victims, but disturbed the | 
quiet of families who were the most indifferent to the interests | 
of parties. We have a touching story to relate, which proves 
that no citizen can shield himself from the troubles of his | 
country and his time. ° 

It was more than twenty minutes after nine, when the’bar- | 
ber, Pedro Nunez, on a beautiful morning of last- spring, 
entered the bedchamber of Seignor Alava, alcaid-mayor of | 
Cadiz. Nunez, for twenty years, at nine precisely every | 
morning, had trimmed the worthy face of Seignor Alava, and 
now for the first time the honest man found hirnself belated 
in the performance of his most important practice. The ma- 
gistrate, on his part, had not noticed this slight dereliction, 
absorbed as he was in counting some very large sums of gold 
and silver, ranged in piles on the leaves of his secretary. The 
same preoccupation hindered him also from observing the ex- 





traordinary agitation of the barber, when he came into the 
room, and which could not have arisen solely from the fear of 
having caused the alcaid to wait for him. The face, and indeed | 
the whole appearance of the poor fellow, were so disturbed | 
that it would have seemed truly comical had not an expression 
of grief and ferocity been observed in his dark eyes, which 
were moistened with tears. His glance had a peculiar light, | 
followed by an involuntary shudder, at the sight of the pre- 
cious metal exposed on the table, and the view seemed great- | 
ly to augment his repugnance to his customary services on | 
this day. , 

“Tam ready for you, Pedro,” said the confiding Alava, | 
seating himself in his elbow-chair, without the least thought | 
of taking the precaution of shutting up his secretary. 

The barber tied the napkin under the magistrate’s chin, | 
opened his case twice, seeming to forget what he was to take | 
out of it, confounding his soap and brush with his other imple- | 
ments ; then, stealing a frightful grimace at the imposing per- 
sonage, he awkwardly dashed the boiling water upon his chin. 

“Take care! Nunez,” said the scalded alcaid ; “ what the 
d—1 are you about? What has made you so distracted and 
careless this morning ?” 

“ Pardon, excellency,” stammered he, timidly. 

And, going from one extreme to the other, he poured so much 
cold water into the shaving-dish, that this time Seignor Alava 
thought he was going to shave him withice. To avert this 
little difficulty, he asked Nunez the political news, and the 
affairs in the city ; but instead of relaxing, as was his usual 
habit, and giving a loose to his tongue, the barber only replied in 
monosyliables, and in a few moments the conversation dropped. 
The alcaid saw he must lose the amusing wit of his Figaro 
for this day, so, wi:hout giving himself the trouble to ask what 














ailed him, occupied himself with his own thoughts as he touch- 
ed the last bag of crowns turned out upon the edge of his 
secretary. 

The barber started, seized his razor, and began to go over 
the whitened cheeks of the magistrate ; but, in spite of all his 
efforts to rid himself from the powerful attractions which 
carried him elsewhere, and especially towards the unfortunate 
finances of Seignor Alava, he could not fix his attention on the 
delicate operations of his profession; his hand trembled every 
time his eyes were directed towards the money, and the cloud 
that passed across his forehead was like the shade of fatal 
thoughts, and these thoughts seemed to grow more poignant and 
terrible. When the alcaid leaned back in his chair, and pre- 
sented his chin to the razor, an agitation impossible to describe 
was observed in the looks and movements of the unfortunate 
Nunez; he cast a wild look from the face of the magistrate to 
the tablette, loaded with silver, passed his trembling hand 
over his forehead, damp with a cold sweat, then seeing the 
head of Seignor Alava thrown back, his throat exposed—he 
flung the razor from him suddenly, uttered a piercing cry, and 
darted from the chamber. 

This sudden flight aroused the alcaid from his quiet reflec- 
tions, and burst upon him in a most horrible light. 

*T am robbed!’’ he exclaimed, without thinking of confirm- 
ing it by a look—a mere suspicion having destroyed the con- 
fidence and honesty of twenty years ; and, springing from his 
chair, he sent all his servants and a troop of alguazils on the 
track of the barber. 

In fifteen minutes, Pedro Nunez was brought back to the 
Seignor Alava; but not before he found out that not one piece 
of money had been abstracted from his treasures. The fugitive, 
far from seeking to hide himself, went directly and boldly to 
his humble shop, where the alguazils found him, in the midst 
of his family, confounded with terrour and surprise. His 
brave and honest family, indignant at the suspicions cast upon 
their chief, would not leave him either for the menaces or en- 
treaties of the alguazils, and were all there shuddering, bathed 
in tears, in the chamber of the alcaid, together with the do- 
mestics of the house and agents of the police. A charming 
young girl, the dear and last child of the barber, made herself 
observed above all by the extreme violence of her protesta- 
tions, and her deep, heart-rending sobs. If the arrest of Nu- 
nez was the occasion of such grief, it was evidently not the 
only cause—and in that was a mystery which the Seignor 
Alava could not fathom. 

“ Pedro,” said he to the poor fellow, whose first agitation 
had given place to the deepest dejection, “I was wrong to 
think you had robbed me, and I am eager, my friend, to make 
you honourable reparation.” 

Saying this, he ordered the alguazils to release their cap- 
tive; but he was astonished at the little emotion manifested 
by the barber and his family at this order. If their indigna- 
tion was abated their grief was not, and that served only to 
confirm the alcaid in the first idea he conceived. 

“T have only one thing to ask you,” ‘said he, addressing 
Nunez; “it is the explanation of your strange flight, which 
led me to suppose you guilty.” 

The barber looked round him several times, twisted the 


|rim of his hat convulsively in his fingers, and replied to the 


magistrate in a careless, yet most bitter tone— 

“ You—you are, perhaps, too quick in justifying me, Seignor 
Alava ; because, if I did not actually rob you—I was on the 
point of yielding to a temptation far worse.” 

“ Miserable man !” exclaimed the alcaid, stepping back to 
the farthest end of the room, whilst the alguazils again laid 
their hands on Nunez, to the renewed consternation of his 
family. ‘“ Miserable man!” he repeated, folding his arms. in 
painful astonishment, “ what demon could inspire you with 
criminal thoughts after a life of irreproachable integrity ?” 

“Trreproachable, indeed!” replied the barber, proudly ; 
“and yet,” he added in a husky voice, “ it is only too true, I 
have failed by dishonouring myself with one crime.” 

He became pale as death, a shudder of agony agitated him, 
and from his livid eyes the tears streamed freely. 
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“Is it possible!” sighed the daughter, pressing his hand 
with the liveliest compassion. 

Nunez hung his head in reply, and the poor girl, bursting 
into tears, flung herself in his arms. 

“ Pedro,” said the alcaid, in a tone more paternal than 
magisterial, “the culpable thought you have just avowed 
could not have been natural to the mind of an honest man ; 
and I am persuaded you have yet withheld some secret, the 
revelation of which may possibly justify you. Confide in 
me freely and without fear, since both your freedom and 
reputation depend on me now.” 

The barber looked earnestly at the magistrate, as if to as- 
sure himself whether he was disposed to be indulgent, and 
then his restless gaze was fastened on his daughter, still cling- 
ing tenderly to him. 

“ Speak, my father, speak !”” said she, after a short pause ; 
“ death sooner than dishonour.”’ 

Nunez cast anotlier glance at the alcaid, full of the keenest 
anguish, and at last consented to confess to the Seignor Alava, 
on condition that his family only should remain in the room 
with them. 

The alcaid, seeing nothing to fear, ordered the alguazils to 
retire ; and the barber slowly began to speak, trying to sub- 
due the emotion of grief and terrour which again paralyzed 
his mind and body. 

“ Monseigneur,” said he, in a broken voice, ‘“ before obliging 
me to intrust with you my honour, I thought of confiding in 
you freely an interest no less precious; and would to heaven 
I had decided to have recourse to your generosity at first! I 
should not now be reduced to implore your clemency ; but 
the idea even of your high reputation took away from me the 
hope I conceived ; because, what you could do for our safety, 
Monseigneur, you could also do for our loss; and I tremble 
still in this moment to be understood only by your justice, 
while daring to address myself to your compassion.” 

“What do you mean, Pedro?” demanded the aicaid, who 
did not understand his meaning. “ You speak of justice, of 
safety, of loss. Are any of your family in danger?” 

“ Alas! yes, some of us! Wait, Monseigneur, you shall 
know what it is—what I ought to have told you two hours 
ago, instead of exposing myself to the abominable thoughts 
which will kill me with remorse—for I have done you great 
wrong in supposing you were not humane enough to be touch- 
ed by misfortune. You see, Monseigneur, all my family here 
before you, at your feet with me ; but there is a young man, 
who was soon to become one of us, a brave and handsome 
sailor in the queen’s navy, the youthful friend and the affi- 
anced of my Juniata—this pretty girl who washed your hands 
with tears, Monseigneur, and whose life or death will be de- 
cided before night.” 

“ Good heavens! How ?” said the alcaid. 

“ Stephano (the name of my future son-in-law) belongs to 
the Reine Mére, a corvette, which returned from her first voy- 
age the other day, and lies now at anchor in the port of Cadiz. 
There was on board the Reine Mére an officer whom they 
had arrested on the shore, at the time he was going over to 
the troops of Don Carlos—a miserable, or perhaps unfortunate 
man—alas! who can know? This officer was condemned to 
be shot by the garrison of Cadiz as soon as they arrived here ; 
and, as Stephano was known to be the first sailor on board the 
corvette, he was appointed to guard the officer. An office a 
thousand times accursed, for by it the heart of the best boy 
in the world turned the head of one of Spain’s most faithful 
servants! Yes, Monseigneur, this officer of Satan succeeded 
in exciting the pity of poor Stephano... By what means I am 
ignorant ; he must, without doubt, have told him that his death 
would ruin his family ; or that he also liad a betrothed, whose 
love was the charm of his life ; and the lover of my Juniata, 
who breathes only for her, the son-in-law who would sacrifice 
his days for me as for a father, wished to restore a son to his 
parent, a spouse to his well-beloved. So one morning the 
condemned was not found on the corvette. Immediately ac- 
cused of having favoured his escape, Stephano at first badly 
defended himself—generous men know not how to speak 








falsely—in a word, the unfortunate youth confessed the whole 
before a council of war, and was condemned to die! And-the 
garrison are goirig to shoot him this evening instead of the offi- 
cer he saved! And my Juniata cannot survive her affianced, 
for she has told me so, and I know her! I am going to lose 
two children instead of one! “Tis that, Monseigneur, ’tis that 
which caused my despair.” : 

The poor man was interrupted by the grief of his family, 
and stopped, suffocated with his own. 

“T heard of this‘¢vent, Nunez,” said the alcaid, mastering 
his own emotions, “and from my heart I pity you for the sad 
share you have in it, but I see not what this had to do with 
what has passed between you and me to-day.” 

“] have not ended,” replied the barber, with a painful ef- 
fort. “You shall judge yourself, Monseigneur, of all the evil 
I have encountered since this morning to save the unfortunate 
Stephano. I have been to one after another of his judges, and 
those who are to be his executioners ; but I have learned that 
justice has no mercy for any one in these fatal days of civil 
war. J then addressed the guard of my son-in-law, and sought 
to move him with my supplications, as the supplications of the 
officer affected Stephano—only less courageous, less disinte- 
rested than the good young man. (I tremble to confess it, 
Seignor Alcaid,) he consented to let him escape from the cor- 
vette on condition that he should have enough given him to 
enable him to escape also and go to live in some foreign land. 
‘Bring me three hundred ducats,’ said he, ‘and I will in- 
stantly leave the Reine Mére with Stephano under a safe dis- 
guise, and hire a vessel to take us both beyond the reach of 
danger.’ Three hundred ducats! Holy Virgin! Were I to 
empty all the purses of my richest friends, and beg from all 
Cadiz, I could not be able to get one quarter of that sum! It 
was after all these fruitless efforts this morning I came to you, 
Monseigneur, partly to perform my services, partly to tell you 
my troubles ; but a fear, which I shall repent all my life, froze 
the words on my lips before I had reached your door. I con- 
sidered you were alcaid-mayor of Cadiz, that your office vas 
to enforce justice instead of arresting its formidable cvurse, 
that you had no control over military judgments; in short, 
that perhaps I might hasten the loss of my son-in-law by con- 
fiding a scheme to you which you would consider culpable.” 

“ Go on,” said the magistrate, “ go on.” 

“Well, I was in this cruel uncertainty when I perceived 
the heaps of gold and silver spread out on your secretary. 
‘Oh, heaven!’ said I to myself, ‘ it would take only a handful 
of this gold to save my poor Stephano and my Juniata!’ 
This thought once entered into my mind would not leave me, 
Monseigneur, and it gave birth to others more fatal, more ter- 
rible, and my poor head was filled by them, was turned up- 
side down, in spite of all my efforts to drive them away with 
horrour. An infernal voice whispered that the lives of my 
daughter and son-in-law were within my reach, that I had 
only to extend my hand to insure them. Ah! can you con- 
ceive of this vertigo, Seignor Alava, can you comprehend it ? 
On one side, ‘Stephano and Juniata, dying one after the 
other—one killed by the bullets of a wretch and a traitor, 
the other stabbed to the heart by incurable grief—on the 
other side, a simple motion, some pieces of superfluous trea- 
sure to carry off, which the sun with its glittering rays seemed 
to point out to me, on your table! The cursed voice inces- 
santly murmured in my-ears, that I had only to watch when 
you were not paying attention ; to save my children it would 
not be a crime.; that you were also in my power, at my mer- 
cy, under a fatal instrument; that if I had no other means to 
insure my flight and gain time necessary for my project, a 
single movement ‘of the instrument would reduce you to 
silence. Ah!” continued the barber, shuddering all over, “I 
saw nothing, heard nothing but the whistling of balls and a 
corpse dragged away by executioners, the cries of my daugh- 
ter demanding her betrothed and expiring in my arms; then 
that gold! always that gold—two steps from me! under my 
hand! “Iwas then, Monseigneur, you leaned back in your 
chair; I saw your throat stretched under my razor. I fled, 








shrieking, for fear I might destroy you and carry off your 
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money. You know the rest. This is all I can say for my jus- 
tification. I can neither survive my remorse nor the grief of 
losing my children ; have then no pity, Seignor Alcaid, if it 
is only for me you have any.” 

“T have pity for all of you, my friends,” said the magistrate, 
letting the tears fall at the end of the lamentable recital. “ Do 
you think it is yet too late to go to Stephano, and fulfil the 
conditions demanded for his release ?”’ 

The barber opened his mouth, to reply to this unexpected 
question ; but the emotion it caused him was so sudden a con- 
trast to those which had just exhausted his strength, that he 
could only stammer two or three unintelligible syllables, and 
fell fainting on the floor. 

“It is not too late, Monseigneur. I can take your orders,” 
cried Juniata, with such energy as fully confirmed what had 
been said of her love. , 

“ Very well,” replied the alcaid, giving her a handful of 
gold ; “ go, my child, carry it to the guard of your lover.” 

It is vain to tell of the blessings showered on the mag- 
nanimity of the Seignor Alava; they were so loud, Nunez 
was recalled to himself, and the alguazils came forward from 
the threshold of the chamber. 

“Silence !” said the magistrate to the bewildered family. 
“ You can go,” added he gravely to the alguazils. ‘“ Nunez is 
an honest man, against whom there is no cause of complaint.” 

At the end of half an hour Juniata returned, saying, Ste- 
phano and his guard were sailing for France. 

“ Depend upon the alcaid-mayor,” said the Seignor Alava, 
“ to hasten his return to Cadiz, and to shelter him from all sus- 
picion. Military justice is as transient as it is terrible; but in 
civil justice he shall find compassion.” 

“Oh, forgive me!” cried Nunez, flinging himself on his 
knees at the feet of Seignor Alava. “ Was it possible for me 
to have thought of robbing, of assassinating a man like you !” 

“ Nunez,” replied the alcalde, with ironical seriousness, “ we 
cannot separate thus, Seignor Pedro.” 

“ Why, your excellency ?’’ asked the poor fellow with as- 
tonishment. 

“ Because you must finish your work, my friend,” gayly re- 
plied Alava, pointing to his half-shaved face. 

“Thanks! thanks! Monseigneur,” exclaimed Nunez, in 
ecstasy. “I should never have dared to hope for that favour 
again.” 

The worthy barber finished the operation very differently 
from the way in which he commenced it ; and if his emotion 
made him cuf the chin a little of his excellency, he had not 
the least disposition to do any further mischief. 


Original. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF O’CONNELL. 


Ont of the best places in the world for studying the char- 
acter of the Irish peasant, and enjoying his peculiar wit 


and humour, is a court of justice. In my younger days, 
under the tory administration of Lord Castlereagh, the 
Irish people thought and had reason to think that they 
were regarded merely as “ serfs” by the government and all 
its officers, and to them the courts were as so many star- 
chambers :—they looked not for justice there, and conse- 
quently considered themselves as perfectly warranted in 
obeying or disobeying, in part or in whole, any laws which 
might be passed by their oppressors. Whenever their griev- 
ances became intolerable, they adopted a code very similar 
to that of western celebrity, called “lynch law,” entirely 
regardless of all consequences. The government of that 
day knew only one method of procedure—coercion-~<nd as 
“ Draco’s” code, or one very like it, was in force, numerous 
were the victims offered up on the shrine of legal ‘y:anny 
every year! In the eyes of the peasantry every unfortu- 
nate sufferer was a martyr, and his execution or transporta- 
tion acted as an additional incentive to revenge, instead 
of preventing the recurrence of fresh offences. When a 


prisoner was brought forward for trial, the witnesses were 
often most unwilling agents, and their native wit was ex- 
hibited in hiding the truth or evading it, to save the “ poor 
boy” at the bar! 

I was very fond of attending the Provincial assizes, which 
were held twice a year, and became deeply versed in all the 
ramifications of a criminal trial. O’Connell used to attend 
the Munster circuit, and his talents at cross-examining a 
crown witness were very great—he understood the charac- 
ter of his countrymen thoroughly—and this knowledge en- 
abled him to save many a criminal from conviction. But 
even he sometimes met his match.—I .remember once, in 
the year 1818, a constable was on trial for illegally breaking 
into a man’s house to arrest him—the chief evidence on the 
trial was a dark-looking, one-eyed man, who seemed very 
unwilling to tell all he knew of the affair. After some un- 
important questions O’Connell said— 

“So you were in the crowd when this affair happened ?” 

Witness.— I believe I was, sur”— 

O’Connell.—“* You believe you were!—don’t you know 
you were ?” 

Witness.—“ It is’nt for the likes of me to conthradict 
your honour!” 

O’Connell.—“* How many were present besides yourself ?” 

Witness.—“ I’m shure I can’t tell for I niver countid 
them !” 

O’Connell.—“ But can’t you guess at the number ?” 

Witness.—* Oh no, sur! I was always mighty bad at 
making a guess !” 

O’Connell.—* Well then—might there be twenty ?” 

Witness.—“ There might, sur !” 

O’Connell.— Might there be fifty?” 

Witness.—( After a pause.)—* There might, sur!” 

O’Connell.—(Getting angry.)—“ Might there be a hun- 
dred ?” 

Witness.—(A still longer pause.)—* There might, sur!” 

O’Connell.—( Much excited.)—“ Might there be five hun- 
dred ?” 

Witness.—(Scratching his head.)\—** There might, sur— 
but faith there was’nt !” 

This was said in a droll tone, and created a loud laugh 
against O’Connell, who did not relish it at ali—when silence 
was restored, he looked very hard at the man and said— 

O’Connell.—* Come, come, no jokes here—remember 
you’re on your oath”—and then, as if a sudden thought 
struck him he quickly asked, “ but pray—where did you 
lose that eye?” intending to throw Paddy off his guard. 

Witness.—* Oh, Mr. O’Connell,” replied the fellow in an 
under tone, and with apparent anxiety depicted in his face, 
‘don’t ax me that question—betune ourselves you had 
betther not !” 

O’Connell.— Better not !—what do you mean ?—I insist 
on an answer !” 

Witness.—(Imploringly.)—“ For your own sake, Mr. 
O’Connell, don’t repate it !” 

This seeming mystery caught the attention of the whole 
Fcourt, and made O’Connell proportionably annoyed ; he 
therefore repeated, in a loud tone— 

O’Connell.—** Come, sir, none of this humbug for me ; I 
ask you again—where did you lose that eye ? and I insist 
upon a direct answer !” 

Witness.—(Doggedly.)—* Well, sur, if you must have - 
it, Pll tell you thin—at the battle of Vinegar-hill—didn’t 
you see me there ?” 

Judge, jury, bar and audience all joined in one univer- 
sal roar of laughter, and O’Connell himself was forced to 








join, and he then told the witness he might go down, as he 
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was incorrigible !—O’Connell, of course, had nothing to do 

with that battle ; but as he was always called a rebel by the 
Orangemen and minions of the government in those days, 
the Witness knew the hit would tell, which was all he cared 
for, and it succeeded to admiration. 

Even the celebrated Curran sometimes met with his match. 
He was once examining a crossgrained, ugly-faced witness, 
from whom he in vain sought to get a direct answer. At 
length he exclaimed—*“ It is no use trying to get the truth 
out of you, for I see the villain in your face !” 

“ Do you, sir!” retorted the man with a grin, “ why then 
it must be so—but faix, I never knew my face was a looking- 
glass before !” 

Curran joined in the laugh raised against himself, and 
bid the fellow go somewhere else than to heaven ! 

The last time I ever heard O’Connell speak was in 
Limerick, in 1823. He was engaged as counsel ina case 
where the sheriff was sued for having endeavoured to provoke 
a peaceable merchant, who had offended him, to fight a duel. 
On that occasion O’Connell, I believe for the first time, 
publicly avowed his fixed determination never to give or 
accept a challenge again. The declaration was most 
solemnly made, and with tears in his eyes—he said he felt 
bound to hold himself up as a public example of one who 
had already broken the laws of God and man, and had 
committed what his conscience now told him was murder, 
and from the guilt of which nothing but the most sincere 
repentance and the mercy of God could ever free his soul. 
The audience were quite taken by surprise, and a great sen- 
sation was created at such a declaration coming from him. 
His sincerity has been tested more than once since, but he 
has remained true to his vow. In the course of his speech, 
(which was humorous, as well as serious,) he threw ridicule 
upon part of the testimony which had been produced by the 
sheriff—who had attempted to get rid of a fact, by bringing 
forward negative testimony. 

“ Why,” said O’Connell, “ this negative witness re- 
minds me of a cause I tried at Cork last year. I was sent 
for by a poor fellow who was indicted for sheep-stealing. 
When I entered his cell I found him quite composed and 
happy, and not the least disturbed by the danger of his 
position—‘ well,’ said I, ‘I’m afraid it will go hard with 
you, as I understand the prosecutor swears that he actually 
saw you steal the sheep out of his haggard—what defence 
can you make?’ ‘ Oh, sir, be asy if you plase,’ replied 
he; ‘and is thatallhe can say? ‘ All! said I, ‘sure 
that’s enough totransport you! ‘ Butshure,’ returned my 
confident client— haven’t I got three friends to swear they 
did not see me steal it, and we'll bate him by three to one!” 

The Irish ought to be good democrats, for even in swear- 
ing, they are governed by the majority ! 

I may here mention, that the duel which O’Connell fought, 
in 1814, with Mr. D’Esterre, in Dublin, was forced upon him 
by that unfortunate gentleman. It arose out of a political 
speech in which O’Connell had attacked the corporation, 
and which Mr. D’Esterre very unnecessarily made a per- 
sonal matter. 

In 1815, Mr. Peel (then Secretary for Ireland, now Sir 
Robert) challenged O’Connell, in consequence of some per- 
sonal abuse in a public speech. He accepted the challenge, 
but was arrested by the authorities on his way to the con- 
tinent, where they had agreed to meet, and had to give 
bonds to keep the peace. I heard that speech, and re- 
member but one phrase in. it—where he called Mr. Peel, 
“the despicable son of a spinning jinny”—alluding to 
his father’s business. I thought the allusion in very bad 





taste and indefensible. Hiseanicvs. 





THE LITERARY PIRATE FOILED. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 


Tue phases of literature change in every age, varying to 
suit the public taste, or rather it takes new impressions from 
the literati of the times ; posterity succeeds, distinguishes and 
selects whatever belongs to the superiour order of intelligence ; 
as time passes, other combinations, other tastes, other veins of 
human passions, not explored, seduce and attract myriads of 
new readers. We do not intend now to speak of great repu- 
tations, which have fallen; of Menage, of Balzac, or of Voi- 
ture, who.spent six months in extracting the quintessence of 
his mind to put in one letter; but merely notice, in passing, 
St. Evremont, who was so much the vogue that booksellers 
sent him orders for works, as a master-weaver would send for 
cloth from his workmen; Sir Walter Scott, a writer of his- 
torical romances, who for a while has been placed above the 
historian, and who excited such an imitative fever that in 
England, France, and Germany writers were busied only in 
ransacking annals to string together mistresses of kings, ‘fa- 
vourites, pages, court-wits and falconers, to be let loose like a 
pack of hounds upon the publics Before Sir Walter, and very 
near the epoch in which the caustic and joyous Pigault Le- 
brun amused France with his facetious works, Anne Radcliffe 
flourished in England, an authoress terrible and cavernous, 
who frightened the vigils of our mothers, and furnished the 
boulevards with their darkest, melo-dramas. Her romances, 
now forgotten, were in extraordinary repute at the close of the 
last century ; they were translated in all languages; and Jo- 
seph Marie Chenier, a distinguished and severe critic, disdain- 
ed not to eulogize them in his “ Cours de Literature.” 

“ The romances of Anne Radcliffe,’”’ said he, “ offer charac- 
ters strongly delineated, critical situations, accumulated as if 
by chance, and out of which it seems almost impossible to 
extricate them ; beautiful descriptions of Italy and the south 
of France ; striking pictures, with much stage effect, and even 
some traits of Shakspeare’s eminently English genius, show- 
ing that all the fields of the imagination are still fruitful in 
her country. Her romances, taken as a whole, are confined 
to one great sentiment. The marvellous predominates every- 
where, in woods, in chateaux, in cloisters ; we feel ourselves 
surrounded by apparitions returned from the other world, by 
spirits celestial and infernal ; terrour increases, omens heaped 
on omens till the imaginative seems like reality ; but, when 
the denouement arrives, all is explained by natural causes.” 

It is true, Chenier adds, as an indispensable corrective to 
his complimentary criticism :—‘* To free creduloug minds from 
their tendency to believe in the marvellous is very philosophi- 
cal ; but her plots are not carried to the extent of which they 
were capable. They would have been, at the same time, 
more original and more useful had the reader been forced to 
laugh at the things which had excited his fears. Whatever is 
contrary to reason, or tends to degrade it, justly deserves ridi- 
cule ; its arrows are the strongest arms against great absurdi- 
ties. Horace said so and Voltaire proved it. Although the 
style of Mrs. Radcliffe discovers no more than ordinary talent, 
yet she has not been destitute of imitators.” 


Notwithstanding this criticism, or perhaps even on account 
of its truth, her romances met with such prodigious sale that 
the “ Mysteries of Udolpho” were sold for one thousand 
pounds ; and their demand was so advantageous to the book- 
seller, that Messrs. Cadell and Davies, who, in 1794, were 
at the head of the book trade, offered her fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling for her first romance, and actually paid that 
price to become the possessors of the “ Italian,” a romance 
translated into French by the Abbe Morellet, who lengthened 
the title with the addition, “ or confessions of melancholy peni- 
tents.” The work sold rapidly, editions followed editions, un- 
til the English critics resolved to throw some drops of gall on 
her literary crown. They could not deny her success, but 
they could censure the public infatuation and bad taste ; they 
pursued another mode of attack also: they ridiculed the 





authoress, whom no one knew; and from that moment there 
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was no end to the malicious suppositions and calumnies about 
Mrs. Radcliffe, the blue-stocking, the serceress, the Eumenide, 
the harpy who lived upon corpses and drank blood out of 
brass cups. Thus, all at once, she found herself the prey of 
the lowest journalists of London—not a light thing in a coun- 
try where caricature, far from resembling the spear of Achil- 
les, whose divine point wounded and healed at the same time, 
is like-a triangular dart, which leaves its poison on every side 
of the wound ; or, like the executioner’s stroke, withers every- 
thing it touches. She had not strength to support this bitter- 
ness, and, therefore, wrote to her bookseller, vowing never to 
write anything more for the public. Sometime afterwards the 
journalists announced her death. In the meanwhile, a young 
man one morning went into the shop of Cadell & Davies, and | 
addressed himself to Mr. Davies, who was standing behind | 
the counter. a 

“So, Mr. Davies, poor Mistress Anne is dead.” 

“ Alas! yes,” replied the bookseller. 

“ A mine of gold is closed to you.” 

“Oh no,” said the bookseller, “ Mrs. Radcliffe declared she | 
would never print any more.” | 

* But you might publish one of her posthumous works. You | 
are certain she could not prevent it.” 

“That is true,’ said Mr, Davies, ““ Have you the romance ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

It is generally very difficult to cheat a bookseller, and it 
was next to impossible to deceive Mr. Davies, the shrewdest | 
editor in London ; he understood perfectly that he had to deal 
with an audacious beginner, who wished to pass off his own 
romance under a commendable name, and turn to his own 
profit the still living reputation of Anne Radcliffe. 

“Sir,” said he to the young man, fixing his eyes steadily 
upon him, “ what is your name ?” 

“ Rebert Will.” 

“ Mr. Robert Will, I will take your romance, and it shall 
come out under the name of the late Anne Radcliffe.” 

The literary piracy was begun immediately, everything was 
agreed upon, the price, the number of volumes, and the time 
of its publication. By the management of Davies, the next 
day’s journals announced that in a short period they would 
publish “ The Grave,” a posthumous work of Anne Radcliffe. 

All this time Mrs: Radcliffe, instead of being dead, as they 
thought, was living very retired at Linclico, a little village in 
the neighbourhood of London ; there, renouncing all literary 
occupation, she defied the malice of her enemies to reach her ; 
she strove to forget she had ever been an authoress, and, lay- 
ing aside the ogees of half-ruined cloisters, Neapolitan bri- 
gands, and the ghosts of Italian nuns, busied herself in looking 
after her poultry-yard, and prided herself on making the most 
delicious puddings, and the best keck’s-captain eaten in Lin- 
coln. Her husband, the most patient angler in the three king- 
doms, occupied himself daily in lessening the number of trout 
in the deep brooks which ran not far from the village. They 
both lived like retired grocers, enjoying good health, in the 
golden mediocrity recommended by Horace as the best situa- 
tion conducive to happiness. After the quiet and peaceful 
day, they went to bed undisturbed by frightful apparitions of 
their own creating; and the only dream Mrs. Radcliffe had 
was about a fight between one of her rabbits and her favour- 
ite hen, and the ghosts of some weasels in the pantry where 
she kept her provisions. She was at that time about fifty- 
seven or eight years old, her stature small and thin, her move- 
ment always quick, brisk and cheerful. She had been very 
pretty in her youth, and her brilliant conversation had been 
very recherche. 

At the time of which we are speaking she avoided all. long 
conversations, and was distinguished only for her laconic re- 
plies ; she never related a story ; all one could get from her 
was a word, a salutation, a benevolent smile. There was but 
one method to win her from her taciturnity : it was to mention 
puddings and gooseberry-tarts ; she would then talk, and with 
complacent pride give every imaginable receipt. She would 
enumerate pastries without number, and disclose the secrets 











of anchovy-sauce, ginger and nutmeg, indispensable ingre- 


dients in English cooking. The only thing Mrs. Radcliffe had 
in common with her heroines was. her paleness; but the 
paleness of an old woman whose wrinkled face, on whose 
forehead was seen here and there some gray hairs, offered 
nothing for the imagination, and had nothing but the ordinary 
appearance of a citizen. 

One day, while leading this obscure and tranquil life, her 
neighbour, Mrs. Patterson, out of breath, presented herself at 
her house, holding a large paper in her hand. 

“ Ah, neighbour,” said she, “ here is news. Read—read for 
yourself.” : 

“ No, no,” replied Mrs. Radcliffe, motioning the paper away 
| with her hand. 
| But, whether or no, her loquacious neighbour told her it was 
reported in London that she was dead, and that Messrs. Cadell 





|| & Davies were going to publish a romance of hers, called 


|“ The Grave.” 

“But that would be nothing,” she went on to add. “ Do 
| you know who it is has written the romance which is to bear 
your name? It is Robert Will, son of Lord Temple’s tailor, 
| member of Parliament; his lordship gave him his education, 
| and now see the use he makes of it—steals the respectable 
name of a lady he don’t know. Heavens! mistress, what 
would come of it if you were really dead, as they suppose ?” 
In vain may authors renounce writing, dream of weasels, 
;and raise rabbits, the remembrance of their success can ever 

be forgotten ; their minds may be like a volcano, silent for along 
time, but they are never extinguished ; there are ever among 
| the live ashes sparks ready to burst.forth in new eruptions. 
| As usual, Mrs. Radcliffe said nothing, but hastened to rid her- 
self of her neighbour by going to feed her chickens. It was 
in summer ; evening was fast approaching ; Mr. Radcliffe just 
| returned with some fine trout. he had taken. The old couple 
supped, arose from table, and Mistress Anne, instead of taking 
off her embroidery, took her cloak, called her servant Judith, 
and sent her to get a coach. 

“ A coach! Anne,” said her husband, as much astonished 
as if his line, instead of bringing up a trout, had brought up a 
haunch of venison. “ A corch{” 

“Yes, my dear, I am going to London for a few hours.” 

And without further explanation she left her husband and 
got into the coach. 

* Soho-square,”’ said she to the coachman, giving him the 
number. 

During the ride the self-love of the authoress developed it- 
self more and more, and her anger reached a fearful height. 
Robert Will, a college runaway, a journalist’s apprentice, 
who had, without doubt, spread the report of her death, in or- 
der to dupe the public under cover of her name. However, 
as she approached the abode of the young man, she began to 
look upon it in a different light, and the fumes of her self-love 
began to dissipate ; and, with her old facility of making her 
heroes pass from one difficulty to another, she felt her spite 
evaporating, and was surprised at herself for forgetting her 
| anger; and then her situation appeared to her somewhat ri- 
diculous. Night came on before she reached the retreat of 
the literary pirate. Mr. Robert Will, like young authors of 
all countries, lived in a garret. Anne Radcliffe ascended, step 
by step, very softly, until she came to the apartment, whose 
walls were hung in black and decorated with relics of herald- 
ry, bones and death’s heads ; on one side of the room was a 
sand-glass on an empty coffin, on the other a table, on which 
were crossed a scythe and poniard. 

Leaning on a table of black wood, sat a young man, in a 
monk’s dress, writing by. the light of two sepulchral lamps, 
and the vaciilating and bluish flames of spirits of wine; which 
were burning in a bronze vase. Anne Radcliffe smiled at the 
infernal phantasmagoria, evident marks of a barfen imagina- 
tion, which sought to fertilize itself by the sight of external 
objects ; and recalled her little mahogany table, and her light 
and cheerful cabinet, in which she formerly composed her 
works. She then glided noiselessly into the petty office of lite- 
rary crime, silently seated herself opposite the young man, and 
| remained some time looking athim. It seemed that Mr. Robert 
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Will was at length likely to find a situation dark and frightful 
enough, and while making his heroes the prey of horrible ap- 
paritions, and striving to excite terrour, they were about seiz- 
ing upon the author himself. His hand trembled, the perspi- 
ration fell from his forehead on the paper, and his eyes with 
difficulty followed the lines which appeared entangling them- 
selves capriciously with one another. 

“ Robert Will!” said Anne Radcliffe. 

At this call, the young man looked up ; his hair stood on end 
at beholding the.pale woman, fixing her eyes upon him. 

“ Robert Will!” she repeated, “Iam Anne Radcliffe—what 
are you doing here ?”’ 

The author, who had been trying to-frighten his readers 
with awful apparitions, never expected the dead would come 
to visit him in his gloomy chambers. He opened his mouth at 
first, his teeth clattered, then sunk back in his chair. 

“What are you doing?” asked Anne again, at the same 
time stretching out her thin, bony hand towards the manuscript. 

But Robert Will had lost all power to speak. 

She seized the manuscript, held it suspended over the flames 
of the bronze vase a few moments, and then let it fall. 
The Grave became the colour of wine, then crackled, caught 
fire and lighted with its flames the garret of Robert Will. 
When the sacrifice was ended, when the last spark had gone 
out on the bronze hearth, with a very serious look, she 
made a solemn reverence to the author, half dead with fear, 
and disappeared exactly like a ghost. 

“ Where have you been, Anne ?” said her husband, when 
she returned. 

‘“* Making an auto-da-fe,” said she, as she went to bed. 


The next day Robert Will, with pale face, haggard looks, 


and empty hands, presented himself before Davies. 

“ Well, where is your copy ?’”’ asked Mr. Davies. 

“ Sir, the devil has gone off with it ; he took it by the hands 
of Anne Radcliffe’s ghost,and between the two they have 
burned the manuscript.” 

Just at that moment the postman entered and handed a let- 
terto Mr. Davies, who opened it and read the following : 

“Mrs. Radcliffe’s compliments to her esteemed editors, 
Messrs. Cadell, Davies & Co., and begs them to send her a 
copy of the ‘Perfect Cook,’ an excellent French work, lately 
translated, and published by them. 

“ A thousand compliments to the Honourable Robert Will!” 

“ We are tricked,” said Davies; “ our market is spoiled.” 

However, Anne Radcliffe did not succeed in hindering all 
her posthumous romances; and, let us say without a pun, 
she was not able to avoid “ The Grave ;” a romance, bearing 
that title, and falsely attributed to her; appeared afterwards at 
Paris ; it was supposed to have been the work of Messrs. Hec- 
‘tor, Chaussier and Bezet. E. P. 





LEAVING TOWN IN THE EVENING BOAT. 


The first feature of the celebrated banks of the Hudson, 
which arrests the eye of the traveller after leaving New-York, 
is a singular wall of rock, extending as far onward as he can 
see, and forming a bold barricade against the river on the side 
of New-Jersey. This singular precipice varies in height from 
fifty to two hundred feet, and presents a naked front of colum- 
nar strata, which gives it its descriptive name. The small 
sloops which lie along under the shore : loading with building 
stone from its base, and an occasional shed, diminished to the 
size of a dog-kennel, across the breadth of the river, are the 
only marks of life and habitation it presents to the traveller’s 
eye. With most persons, to mention the Palisades is to recall 
only the confusion of a steamer’s deck, just off from the 
wharf, with a freight of seven or eight hundred souls hoping 
to“take tea”.in Albany. The scene is one of inextricable 
confusion, and it is not till the twenty miles of the Palisades 
are well passed, that the bewildered passenger knows rightly 
whether his wife, child, or baggage, whichever may be his ten- 
der care, is not being left behind at the rate of fifteen miles in 
the hour. I have often, when travelling alone, (for “ reflection 
with folded arms” consorts only with the childless and bag- 








gageless bachelor,) I have often flung my valise into a cor- 
ner, and sure that the whole of my person and personal 
effects was under way, watched the maniform embarrassments 
and troubles that beset the uninitiated voyager on the 
Hudson. Fifteen minutes before the starting of the boat, there 
is not a passenger dn board ; “ time is money,” and the Ameri- 
can, counting it as part of the expense, determines to pay only 
“on demand.” He arrives on the narrow pier at the same 
instant with seven hundred men, ladies, and children, besides 
lapdogs, crammed baskets, uncut novels, and baggage for the 
whole. No commissioner in the world would guarantee to get 
all this freight on board in the given time, and yet it is done, 
to the daily astonishment of newspaper hawkers, orange- 
women, and penny-a-liners watching for dreadful accidents. 
The plank is drawn in, the wheels begin. to paw like foaming 
steeds impatient to be off, the bell rings as if it was letting 
down the steps of the last hackney-coach, and away darts the 
boat, like half a town suddenly slipping off and taking a walk 
on the water. The “hands” (who follow their nomenclature 
literally, and have neither eyes nor bowels) trip up ‘all the lit- 
tle children and astonished maids, in coiling up the hawser ; 
the black head-waiter rings a hand-bell as if he were crazy, 
exhorting “them passengers as hasn’t settled to step to the 
Cap’n’s office, and settle ;” and angry people who have lost 
sight of their portmanteaus, and selfish people who will not 
get up to let the young gentleman see if his penny trumpet is 
not under therm, play in.a real-life farce better than Placide or 
Mitchell. A painted notice and a very fat black woman in the 
door-way, inform the gentleman who has not seen his wife 


|| since the boat started, and is not at all sure that she is on 


board, that “no gentleman is permitted to enter the ladies’ 
eabin,” and spite of his dreadful uncertainty, he is obliged to 
trust to this dark Hebe to find her, among three hundred 
ladies, by description, and amuses all the listeners with his 
inventory of her dress, features, and general appearance. The 
negress disappears, is called twenty ways in twenty seconds, 
and an hour after, the patient husband sees the faithless mes- 
senger pass with a glass of lemonade, having utterly forgotten 
him and the lady in the black bonnet and grey eyes, who 
may be, for aught he knows tothe contrary, wringing her 
hands at that moment on the wharf at New-York. By this 
time, the young ladies are tired of looking at the Palisades, and 
have taken out their novels, the old gentlemen are poring 
over their damp newspapers, and the captain has received his 
fourteen hundred or two thousand dollars, locked up his 
office, and gone up to smoke with the black funnel and the en- 
gineer. The broad waters of the Tappan Sea open before the 
flying cut-water ; those who have never been up the river be- 
fore, think of poor Andre as they pass Tappan and Tarrytown, 
and those who love gentle worth and true genius begin to 
look out for Sleepy Hollow, and the house of Washington 
Irving. It isa quiet little spot, buried in trees, and marked 
with an old Dutch vane. May his latter days, when they shall 
come, find there the reverence and repose which are his due ! 
Original. 
A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT. 
There is a void within my heart, 
A sick’ning, slow decay ; 
No friendly voice, no leach’s art, 
Can soothing influence impart, 
Or hope, to stay. 


A gnawing canker doth encrust 
The sluggish wheels of life,— 
In solitude my heart-strings rust— 
Must I confess my grief? I must! 

Lf want a wife. 


To a lady who reproached an admirer for falling off in his visits. 
To stick, half-way to heaven ’s a bore— 
And now perhaps you'll guess 
Why, if I cannot see you more, 
I'd rather see you less. 
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Origins, =” ° 
YOU KNOW IF IT WAS YOU! 


As the chill’d robin, bound to Florida 

Upon a morn of autumn, crosses flying 

The air-track of a snipe most passing fair— 
Yet colder in her blood than she is fair— 

And as that robin lingers on the wing 

And feels the snipe’s flight in the eddying air, 
And loves her for her coldness not the less,— 
But fain would win her to that warmer sky 
Where love lies waking with the fragrant stars— 
So I—a languisher for sunnier climes 

Where fruit, leaf, blossom, on the trees forever 
Image the tropic deathlessness of love, 

Have met, and long’d to win thee, fairest lady, 
Toa more genial clime than cold Broadway ! 

Tranquil and effortless thou glidest on, 

As doth the swan-upon the yielding water, 
And with a cheek like alabaster cold! 

But as thou didst divide the amorous air 

Just opposite the Astor, and didst lift 

That veil of languid lashes to look in 

At Leary’s tempting window—lady ! then 

My heart sprang in beneath that fringed veil, 
Like an adventurous bird that would escape 
To some warm chamber from the outer cold ! 
And there would I delightedly remain, 

And close that fringed window with a kiss, 
And in the warm sweet chamber of thy breast, 
Be prisoner forever ! DOWN-TOWN BARD. 





ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE NEW MIRROR. 
PARIS ASSURANCE. 


In one of the most picturesque sites of the environs of Paris, 
Monsieur L——, a rich capitalist, possessed a very handsome 
chateau, in which he spent the delightful months of summer. 
Not long since a cabriolet stopped at the gate of his park, and 
a young man alighted, whose genteel appearance, open coun- 
tenance and careless air, denoted a frequenter of the Ex- 
change and Tortoni. The visiter rang, announced himself, 
and was introduced. The owner of the mansion, in his slip- 
pers and robe-de-chambre, was reclining on a divan, in an 
apartment fitted up with all the luxury found in the capital. 
Monsieur L—— felt very little inclination for the quiet habits 
of a country gentleman ; so transported Paris to the country, 
believing that in rural life, far less than in the city, could he 
dispense with those enjoyments and comforts which, by mul- 
tiplying sensations, enlarge the sphere of one’s existence. 

“ Give yourself the trouble to be seated,” said Monsieur 
L—, with that air of inward satisfaction always seen with 
pleasure in a citizen when he is found in the country. 

“ You will excuse me, Monsieur,” said the young man, in- 
stalling himself in an easy-chair, “ for disturbing your retreat, 
to talk with you about projects in exchange and speculation. 
But the business I have to mention to you is so important, may 
have consequences so morally useful to society, so exorbi- 
tantly advantageous to the contractor, that I thought you 
would pardon my intrusion and grant me a few moments’ 
conversation.” 

“Speak, Monsieur; I listen,” said the capitalist, crossing 
his legs and with dignity drawing round him the large folds of 
his robe. « 

“Who would have ever believed,” said the young indus- 
triel, with solemn gravity, “that at the end of.a century of 
doubt and uncertainty like the last, we should enter an age so 
eminently assuring and assured’ as our own? In the eigh- 
teenth century everything was overthrown, becausé every- 
thing was doubted ; in the nineteenth nothing is doubtful, be- 
cause nothing is left to chance. It is assurance alone which 
has re-organized society. The man of exchange controls des- 
tiny, the god which governs the world. Why do they not as- 
sure to-day ? Every-step in life might be assured, and even 








life itself ; nay, the power of assurance extends beyond death 
into the future, and erects monuments in Pere la Chaise. They 
have gone so far as to propose assurance against the disgraces 
and misfortunes of the matrimonial bond, and thus willbe of 
great service to mankind. The Romans, who gave rewards 
to husbands, understood nothing of civilization ; if we wish 
the roses to be gathered, we have only to remove the thorns, 
or assure the fingers from being pricked. - It is said that M. M. 
H—— is trying to form a company to assure crowns; nay, 
even ministers and many statesmen, who fear making ship- 
wreck, are going to have themselves assured. In a word, as- 
surance, in all its phases, appears to me to be the solu- 
tion of the grand problem’ of humanity, so vainly sought by 
Fourier, Saint Simon, Robert Owen, and other socialists.” 

“The drift of this preamble,”—interrupted the capitalist, in 
a dry and metallic voice, much like the jingling of a pile of one 
hundred franes into a bag. 

“ In a moment I will come to the point.” 

“ You know well that I must have the positive, the. real, 
the palpable,” continued the capitalist, emphasizing more and 
more each expression. 

“ My scheme unites all these qualities.” 

“Then, without further preface, tell me what it is.” 

“ It is that——the thing,'you see, is very delicate and needs 
explanation.” 

“T understand that it is an assurance project ; but what do 
you intend to assure, Monsieur ?” 

“Since I must be brief, it is designed to assure young per- 
sons from the greatest misfortune of their existence, against 
celibacy—celibacy indefinitely prolonged.” 

“Umph!” ruminated the capitalist, adjusting the folds of 
his robe, which his little movement of former irritation had 
disarranged ; “ your project is at least an ingeninous one.” 

“ You know that the desire to have a husband will induce 
all the ladies to become assured, and the enterprise will soon 
realize immense profits.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so; but the premium of assurance, how 
will you manage that ?”’ , 

“It will be graduated according to beauty, fortune and ta- 
lents, for the chances of celibacy will not be the same for all 
the young persons assured: Neither will all be assured for 
the same time ; some will be assured until twenty, some to 
twenty-five and thirty, and others even till thirty-five years 
of age. If at the expiration of the time agreed on the assured 
person remains still without a husband, the indemnity will be 
paid, and the indemnity itself may then serve as a dowry to 
heip her find one.”’ 

“ That is all very well; but does the company reserve the 
right to act as they see fit, so that those assured may get a 
husband before the expiration of the term ?”’ 

“Yes, without doubt the company will not renounce the 
privilege of making and promoting happiness. They will have 
agents, courtiers, match-makers, and will set in motion every 
means of inducement to marry off those that they have as- 
sured ; thus indemnities’will be paid very seldom ; and it is 
for this reason the affair is so superb !” 

“ Yes, its advantages, its profits will be sure.” 

“ Great profits are no losses. It is the last step in the pro- 
gress of speculation. If life is assured, people can not be pre- 
vented from dying; if one is assured against fire, he can not 
hinder his house being burned ; naval assurance can not pre- 
vent shipwrecks ; against the conscription, bad numbers can 
not be kept back ; but marriage assurance marries people.” 

“ You understand that the company will always have in its 
employment suitable persons, lawyers, doctors, journalists, 
merchants, industriels, whieh they will use as pawns in their 
game to entice and win the hearts of the assured. 

“That is indispensably requisite for success ; and do you 
refer this scheme to me ?” 

“ Yes, and I desire the bargain should be made between us ; 
without noise, without quackery, without working—all that 
is worn out; we want none of it: Mystery, my dear, discre- 
tion and activity are the means by which we must succeed.” 


“ Have no fear, I shall have the. same interest as yourself. 
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So, then, you may bring me the constitution as soon as it can 
be got ready. I will advance at first five hundred thousand 
francs, a sum sufficient to begin the enterprise. You—you 
promise your zeal and labour. The profits shall be divided 
equally between us.. You see I do things generously.” 

The young man left Monsieur L—— extremely satisfied 
with his visit, stepped leisurely into his cabriolet and returned 
to Paris. The next day he carried to the capitalist the con- 
stitution of the society, drawn up according to the forms 
agreed on. After having read and signed it, Monsieur L—— 
gave it to the young industriel, and said to him— 

“ Monsieur, you now find yourself director of the company 
of Hymen. I wish you good luck, and to prove to you how 
much I have at heart the success of our enterprise, I will have 
my daughter assured. I wish she may be the first to figure on 
the list of young persons assured to have husbands. Fill up 
the certificate.” 

“ Age?’ asked the director. 

“ Nineteen.” 

“ Name and sirname ?” 

“ Euphemie L——.” 

“ Figure ?” 

“ Rather pretty.” 

* Accomplishments ?” 

“ Music, drawing, dancing and horticulture.” 

“ Fortune ?” 

“A million, inheritance —five hundred thousand dowry.” 

“It is very well, Monsieur.” 

“ You may fix yourself the amount of the premium and the 
age—afier which the indemnity shall be paid,” said the papa. 

“ There is every reason to believe Mademoiselle Euphemie 
will not oblige us to pay the indemnity.” 

The young contractor bowed to his new associate and de- 
parted. Crossing the parterre of the chateau to reach his ca- 
briolet, which awaited him at the gate of the park, he saw a 
young lady dressed in white, with a watering-pot in her hand, 
in the midst of flowers, on which she playfully poured a fine 
rain, glittering in the sunbeams, while singing the air of a ro- 
mance. The curls of her brown hair, lightly agitated by the 
breeze, disclosed a neck whiter than the lilies she was water- 
ing. Her slight form balanced itself, pliantly as the graceful 
stem of her beautiful plants. She was herself the handsomest 
in the whole parterre, where all seemed to vie in grace and 
freshness. At this sight the young industriel said to himself— 

“She is, without doubt, the daughter of Monsieur L—, 
my first assured. Oh! I shall make an excellent speculation. 
I have begun well.” 

And while going towards the gate he threw expressive 
glances at the young lady. 

Fifteen days had scarcely elapsed before Monslear J— 
left the country for his hotel in the Chassee d’Antin. It was 
at the entreaties of his daughter that he had decided to return 
to Paris. He was astonished that his dear Euphemie, who so 
much loved the country and flowers, should suddenly take an 
aversion to them, and sigh for her home in the city, when the 
beautiful days of summer were so far from being ended. In 
vain-he sought to find out the reason of her singular prefe- 
rence ; sometimes he fancied because of her being assured 
against celibacy she might have more inclination for Paris. 

At last he became convinced the heart of his daughter was 
ensnared by love ; and it needed not any great penetration to 
guess it, for every day her colour and gayety fled, and the sad 
Euphemie languished, consumed by an evil she dared not 
avow. Flowers, piano, crayons, everything was abandoned, 
and involuntary tears often betrayed her emotion and her 
vague desires. 

“ But whom did she love? How had this passion been in- 
spired?”” In this was the mystery. 

Monsieur. L— was lost in eonjectures ; but, as he loved 
his daughter tenderly, he resolved’ to outstrip the malady 
which was making such rapid progress. 

“‘ My dear Euphemie,” said he to her, “ it is now some time 
since you have become serious ; of what are you dreaming ? 
What new sentiment has entered your mind? Speak to me 


taking Euphemie’s hand. 








without fear; you know how much I love you! Have you 
seen any young man—do you think of marriage? If he is a 
suitable person, do not doubt I shall be glad to unite you to 
= who will insure’ your happiness !”’ 

“ Indeed, my father, I conféss I am in love,’ replied Euphe- 
mie, with that timidity and embarrassment which a’ young 
woman cannot help feeling who makes such an avowal, even, 
to her father. 

_“ And what is the name of him you love 7” said Monsieur 
L—, with a feeling of satisfaction like one on the point of 
finding that which he has been diligently seeking. 

* It is his secret as well as mine,” replied Euphemie calm- 
ly. “I cannot tell it without his consent. Allow me, then, to 
wait until he—”’ 

This reserve only excited the curiosity of Monsieur L—, 
and he pressed his daughter so earnestly, with questionings 
about his name, that at last she said— 

“ Give me three days more—I will then tell you all.” 

The day after this conversation the director of the new as- 
surance company for marriages came to pay a visit to his 
loaner of funds. 

“Eh! bonjour, my dear!” cried Monsieur L——, as soon 
as he perceived him, “ you can never guess—” 

“ What ?” 

“ My daughter already thinks of marriage.” 

“ Perhaps it is the effect of the assurance ?” 

“Tt has had its effect, no doubt. But it is scarcely a month 
since she was assured! Go on—you are fortunate—” 

“ Yes, chance has favoured us finely—” 

“ Another instance like this and our fortune is made.” 

While they were speaking, Euphemie entered ; she blushed 
on seeing the young director. 

“This is my daughter,” said Monsieur L—— to the young 
man. “ What do you think of her?” 

“ Beautiful! I'll assure she will not be out of her nineteenth 
year without—” 

“My father,” said Euphemie, alternately regarding the in- 
terlocutors, “I promised to-tell you the name of him I love— 
you see him before you.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Monsieur L——, confounded. 

“ According to our by-laws,” said the young director grave- 
ly, “I was bound not to let the time expire without—” 

“You were right! But, Euphemie, how did you become 
acquainted with Monsieur? I was going to take every possi- 
ble means to—” 

“I saw him the first time in the country accidentally ; af- 
terwards he came every day. He helped me water my plants, 
we walked together in the park, he wrote me poetry and en- 
riched my album with sketches; in a word, I found his visits 
too short, and thought in Paris I could see him more—” 

“Tn all this mystery so—” 

“ Well, well, my dear director, you are a talented man,” 
said Monsieur L——, astonished at all he had just heard. 

“] protest I have only done my duty—” 

“Say no more, my daughter is yours. You already have 
the five hundred thousand francs dowry.” 

“Golden speculation!” cried the happy young director, 
“This will bring us clients, and we 
shall gain millions.” 





MR. WATSON’S LECTURE ON MUSIC. 

The origin of vocal music.—The invention of the lyre-—Death 
of Orpheus.—Discovery of the full octave.—Order of succes- 
sion in the scale—Ancient poetry and music.—Pindar—his 
competitors—critics—fame and posterity.—Timotheus and his 
contemporaries.—Curious decree—Poetry and music of the 
Romans.—Nero.—Pindar’s first ode, etc. 


TE most active organ in untutored minds is that of imi- 
tation. Ever abroad in the fields, living, as it were, in the 
very heart of nature, it is but reasonable to suppose that the 
semi-savage should become acutely sensible to the exquisite 
melody with which the giver of all things had surrounded 
him on every side ; and having once become awakened to 
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their beauty, it will-not'be found a very strained. deduction, | 
that he should endeavour to imitate, almost unconsciously; | I 
those sounds which were so charming tohis ears: the progress | 
onward was natural and certain. We may therefore conclude, I 
with reasonable certainty, that vocal music, having its origin 
from nature, existed before instruments, which owe their origin || 
to art. 

The Greeks, ever a fanciful and imaginative people, at. | 
tributed the invention of the lyre to Mercury. “ The lyre,” || 
says Nichomachus, a follower of Pythagoras, “ formed of ‘al 
shell, was invented by Mercury, and the knowledge of it, as || 
it was constructed by him of seven strings, was transmitted | 
to Orpheus. Orpheus communicated its use to Thamyris and } 
Lynus, the latter of whom instructed Hercules, from pate 
the mystery passed to Amphion, the Theban, who, to the) 
seven strings of the lyre, built the seven gates of Thebes.” 
The same author informs us, that Orpheus was afterwards | 
killed by Thracian women ; that his lyre was cast into the | 
sea, and afterwards thrown up at Antissa, a city of Lesbos ; 
that, found by certain fishermen, it was brought to Terpan- 
der, who carried it to Egypt, exquisitely improved, and |) 
showing it to the Egyptian priests, assumed to himself the | 
honour of its invention. It seems, from this instance, that || 
the morality of the ancients was about on a par with our | 
own; that they scrupled as little, as do some at this day, | 
at taking the children of other men’s brains, and passing | 
them off as their own legitimate offspring. | 

The Egyptians and Greeks are at issue about the invention | 
of the lyre, each claiming it. In the time of Homer, some one | 
thousand years before the Christian era, it had but four strings ; | 
in the time of Terpander, three hundred years after, it had || 
seven; and one hundred and fifty years later still, Pythagoras || 
added an eighth. Thus it was not until five hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian era, that the full octave was dis- 





covered. Its discovery is so curious, that I cannot forbear || 


quoting partially a description of it. 

“ Pythagoras being in an intense thought whether he might 
invent an instrumental help to the ear, solid and infallible, as 
he passed by a smith’s shop, by a happy chance he heard the 1 


iron hammers striking upon the anvil, and rendering sounds || 


most consonant to one another in all combinations except one. 
He observed in them the octave, the fifth and third. Appre- 
hending that this new intelligence proceeded immediately 
from God, he enthusiastically hastened into the shop, and by || 
various trials, finding the difference of the sounds according to || 
the weight of the hammers, and not according to the force of 


those who struck, nor according to the fashion of the ham- || 


mers, nor according to the turning of the iron, which was 
beating out ; having exactly taken the weight of the hammers, 
he went straightway home, and from a beam of the wall fas- 
tened four strings of the same substance, length and twist ; 


upon each of them he hung a several weight, fastening it at |; 


one end, and making the strings altogether of the same length, 
and then striking two at a time interchangeably, he found out |) 
the said concords, each in its own combination. Applying 
both his hand and his ear to the weights, and by them confirm- 
ing the proportion of relations, he ingeniously transferred the 
common result of the crossbeam to the ridge of an instrument 
which he called Chardotonos ; and for stretching them propor- || 
tionally to the weights, he invented pegs, by turning of which |) 
he distended or relaxed them at pleasure.” 

To Pythagoras, then, must be allowed the honour of having 
settled, with mathematical precision, the order of succession 
in the scale, and musicians must ever look upon him as a 
benefactor to the science. 

From the time of Homer to that of Terpander, three or four || 
hundred years, lived many musician-poets, (for poetry and mu- 
sic in those days were united always in the same person,) of 
whom history speaks in terms of high eulogy, but none of their 
music, and but little of the poetry, has come down to our day. 
Many eminent men flourished in ‘that interval of time, but 
their names would only serve to swell out the lecture, with- 
out throwing any particular light upon the subject. Pindar was 


|| try.” 
|| want of appreciation in his countrymen, Pindar left Thebes, 


|| time, atonce the wonder and the delight of Greece. 
| to be ninety-seven years of age, and his fame was so great that 


whose genius every hero, prince and potentate was prone to 
court, whose muse of fire was retained and pensioned at Del- 
phos, was a native of Thebes, in Bootia, and was born about 
five hundred and twenty years before Christ; be received-his 


|| first instruction from his father, who was a flute-player by pro- 


| fession. His second teacher was Myrtis, a lady distinguished 
by her talent for lyric poetry.. He was a fellow. student of the 
celebrated Corinna, and was vanquished by her during his pu- 
pillage no less than five different times, while disputing with 
her the prize for music and poetry at the public games. 

The hyper-critics and satirists, in consequence of his 
defeats, (though Pausanias attributed Corinna’s triumph to her 
beauty,) waged war upon him most relentlessly, and turned his 
poetical and musical talents into ridicule—“ no man is a hero to 
his valet de chambre, no man isa prophet in his own coun- 
With such sentiments, and with natural disgust at the 


and by arduous and well directed study, became, in a short 
He lived 


his posterity derived from it considerable honours and privileges. 

The custom of paying back to genius, through its posterity, 
| some little of the benefits it conferred upon mankind, is quite 
| ante-dated now—nay, it is quite obsolete ! It has been found 
a foolish prejudice in favour of justice, and rather too expensive 
in these hard times ; in short, it is a repudiated principle. 

One more name, and I will conclude with the musicians of 

Greece, and present the only remaining specimen of their 
works :—Timotheus, to whom the poet of our own time has 
| given a celebrity so modern as to be on the lip of every 
school boy, flourished three hundred and twenty years before 
the Christian era. He was an admirable poet, musician and per- 
| former on the cithara. He added four strings to the lyre, 
| which till then consisted of but seven others. 
| The ancients looked upon music as sacred, and resisted any in- 
| novation ; consequently, when Timotheus first performed upon 
his new lyre in the assembly of the people, he was greeted with 
| marks of the most violent disapprobation, which so disheartened 
| him, that, had not his contemporary Euripides encouraged him, 
he would have given up the exercise of his talents forever. 
| That this vile reception was owing to his adding to the old 
| lyre, is evident, for so great was the indignation against him, 
| that we find that. the following curious decree, or Theban act 
of congress, was passed and presented by Bosthius :—“ Where- 
as Timotheus, the Milesian, coming to our city has dishonoured 
| our.ancient music, and despising the lyre of seven strings, has, 
by the introduction of a greater variety of notes, corrupted the 
| ears of our youth, and given to our music an effeminate and 
| artificial character—The kings and the Ephori have there- 
| fore resolved to pass censure upon Timotheus for these things ; 
and farther, to cut all superfluous strings of his eleven, leaving 
only the seven tones, and to banish him from this city, that 
| men may be warned for the future not to introduce into 
Sparta any unbecoming customs.” 
| ‘What would the public have thought, if, at Mr. Timm’s late 
| concert, a message had arrived from Washington, bearing a 
| veto from the President, forbidding the use of his new pedal 
| piano forte, denouncing it as an invention designed to corrupt 
| the ears of our youth, and an innovation upon the simplicity of 
‘the old pianos, causing the pedals to be cut from the instru- 
ment, and. Mr. Timm to be banished to Europe, as a warning 
to all men who would introduce into New-York any unbecom- 
ing custom. 

Both the poetry and the music of the Romans having been 
| borrowed from Greece, scarcely need a separate mention. 
| They had, of course, a national music of their own, but this 
| was necessarily coarse and rough ; and they used music in their 
religious ceremonies, which ceremonies they borrowed from 
the Etrurians, and we may conclude the music also. But it 
was not until they became intimate with the Greeks that they 
| understood the scale, or showed any refinement in the art, and 
/even after that period they never attained to any particular 
eminence. 


| 





esteemed the most exalted lyric genius of Greece. Pindar, 








The most ambitious musician among them was the infamous 
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Nero. In the sixtieth year after the Christian era, he insti- 
tuted quinquennial exercises in poetry, oratory and music. 
Three years -after this, he exhibited himself at the theatre at 
Naples, as a public singer, and in sixty-six appeared on a stage 
in Greece. His next exploits were at the Olympic games, 
where, by corrupting his judges, for he was an emperor, he 
carried off the prize of music from professional musicians, with 
whom he did not scruple to enter the lists, By this means he 
obtained one thousand eight hundred prizes, which he exult- 
ingly carried from Greece, and enteted Naples, Antium, Al- 
bania and Rome, through a breach-in the wall of each city. 
Nero so valued his voice, that, to preserve it, he was. in the 
habit of lying on his back with a thin plate of lead upon his 
stomach ; he abstained from all fruits, and from all kinds of 
food deemed prejudicial to the vocal organs ; and from the ap- 
prehension of straining and hurting the glottis, he ceased to 
harangue the soldiers and the senate, and issued his orders in 
writing. On his return from Greece, he established a pho- 
naseus, or officer about his person, whose sole business was 
to be the guardian and preserver of his voice. He only spoke 
in the presence of the governor, and only then by his per- 
mission ; and if, by some sudden emotion, he forgot his injunc- 
tions and spoke in too loud a tone, his keeper stopped his 
mouth with a napkin. But with all his care, he could not im- 
prove his thin and: husky voice ; yet such was his admiration 
of his own powers, that the only way to his favour was to 
praise the fulness and brilliancy of his tones, ‘to be in rapture 
when he sung, or dejected when he left off. He appeared on 
the stage every day, and the senators, knights, and even the 
rabble of Rome, were compelled to attend the theatre, where he 
frequently detained them, not only the whole day, but the 
whole of the night ; for while he was disposed, at whatever 
interval, to continue to delight them, no one dare think of de- 
parting. Suetonius, in his life of Vespasian, afterward empe- 
ror, relates that that personage greatly provoked the anger of 
Nero, by escaping from the theatre during the time of perform- 
ance: however, fearing the consequences of the offence, he 
returned in order to make atonement, when, unfortunately 
falling asleep while the emperor was singing, only the most 
earnest intercession of his friends, men of the highest. rank, 
saved his life fromthe imperial wrath. When about to put 
himself to death, he exclaimed, “ What a pity it is to kill so 
good a musician.” 

The only authors who wrote’ professedly upon the subject 
of music, such as St. Augustin, Martinus Capella, Boethius 
and Cassiodorus, did not flourish until the decline of the Ro- 
man émpire. I will now dismiss the subject of the ancient 
music, finishing with an ode written by Pindar about four 
hundred and ninety years before Christ, nearly two thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three yearsago. It is preserved in 
the ancient Greek characters, and has been reduced to modern 
notation by M. Burette. It is wild and singular in its character, 
but when sung by many hundred voices in unison, must have 
had a very imposing effect—[The first Pythic Ode,-by Pindar, 
was here sung by the classof the Vocal Institute. It has been 
translated and rendered into modern notation, and reduced to 
rhythmical proportion by M. Burette. But on this occasion it 
was performed with the Greek words, and, as far as we can 
judge, in accordance with the intention of the author. The 
Greeks had no knowledge of time or rhythmin unison. They 
had no system of notation, no staff or settled degrees, but 
their sounds were indicated by Greek characters, and their po- 
sition in the scale governed by arbitrary signs, of which there 
were many hundred. The length of the sounds were arbitra- 
rily governed by the length of the syllables to which they 
were set, consequently the music was entirely dependent 
upon the pronunciation of the poetry. It will be readily im- 
agined, from the limited knowledge of the Greek pronunicia- 
tion, much of its ancient effect must be lost at this day.] 











Original. 
Notes to meat (with a friend) are a treasure, 
Notes to meet are a horrible evil; 
To take up the paper's a pleasure, 


WE have read another of Mrs. Ellis’s three late volumes—the 

Daughters of England. She writes, as we,said before, some- 

’ thing as people spread bread and butter—imaking a dab, and 

then distributing it as far as it will go. We give the dabs 
without the spreading. Here they are : 


When a woman is possessed of a high degree of tact, she! 
sees, as if by a kind of second-sight, when any little emergency 
is emg | to occur; or when, to use a more familiar expression, 
things do not seem likely to go right. She is thus aware of any 
sudden turn in conversation, and prepared for what it may lead 
to; but, above all, she can penetrate into the state of mind of 
those with whom she is placed in contact, so as to detect the 
gathering gloom upon another’s brow, before the mental storm 
shall have reached any formidable height ; to know when the 
tone of voice has altered, when an unwelcome thought has 
presented itself, and when the pulse of feeling is beating higher 
or lower’in consequence of some apparently trifling circuni- 
stance which has just transpired. 





This valuable acquirement, however, can never be attained 
without the cultivation, in early life, of habits of close observa- 
tion. It is not upon the notes of a piece of music only, not 
upon a pattern of fancy-work, nor even upon the pages of an 
interesting book, that the attention must alone be brought to 
bear; but upon things in general, so that the faculty of obser- 
vation shall become so sharpened by constant use, that nothing 
can escape it. 

Far be it from me to recommend that idle and vulgar curios- 
ity which peeps about without a motive ; or, worse than that, 
with a view to collect materials for scandal. Observation is a 
faculty which may be kept perpetually at work, without in- 
trusion or offence to others ; and, at the same time, with infinite 
benefit to ourselves. Every object in creation, every sound, 
every sensation, every production, either of nature or of art, 
supplies food for observation ; while observation, in its turn, 
supplies food for thonght. I have been astonished, in my as- 
sociation with young ladies, at the very few things they appear 
to have to think about. Generally speaking, they might be all 
talked up in the course of a week. And what is the conse 
quence? It is far beyond a jest; for the consequence too fre- 
quently is, that they grow weary of themselves, then weary 
of others, and lastly weary of life—of life, that precious and 
immortal gift, which they share with angels, and which to 
them, as to the angelic host, has been bestowed in order that 
therewith they may glorify the gracious Giver. 

Nowthis very weariness, which at the same time is the most 
prevalent disease, and the direct calamity, we find amongst 
young women ; since it not only makes them useless and mis- 
erable, but drives them perpetually into excitement as a mo- 
ment: relief—this weariness arises out of various causes 
with which young people are not sufficiently made acquainted, 
and one of the most powerful of which is, a neglect of the habit 
of observation. 

“T have seen nobody, and heard nothing to-day,” is the va- 
pid remark of one to whom the glorious heavens, and the fruit- 
ful earth, might as well be so much paint and patchwork. 
“ What an uninteresting person!” exclaims another, who has 
never looked a second time at some fine expressive counte- 
nance, where deep feeling tells its own impassioned story. “I 
wish some one would come and invite us out to tea,” says a 
third, whose household library is stored with books, and whose 
parents have within themselves a fund of intelligence, which 
they would be but too happy to communicate, could they find 
an attentive listener in their child. “ But my life is so monot- 
onous,” pleads a fourth, “and my range of vision so limited, 
that I have nothing to observe.’’ With those who live exclu- 
sively in towns, | confess this argument might have some 
weight; and for this reason, I suppose it is, that, town-bred 
young women are often more ignorant than those who spend a 
portion of their early life in the country—not certainly because 
there is really less to be observed in towns, but because the 
|mind, in the midst of a multitude of moving images, is com- 
| paratively unimpressed by any. I confess, too, there is some- 
thing in the noise and tumult of a crowded city, which stupifies 
the mind, and blunts its perception of individual things, until 
the whole shifting pakeant assumes the character of some vast 
panorama, upon which we look only with regard to the whole, 
jand forgetful of each individual part. 





A woman who is a close observer, under the influence of the 
law of love, knows so well what belongs to social and domes- 
| tic comfort, that she never enters a room oceupied-by a family 
| whose fr a she has at heart, without seeing in an instant 
yevery trifle upon which that comfort depends. If the sun is 
| excluded when it would ‘be more cheerful to let it shine in— 
|if-the cloth is not spread at the right time for the accustomed 
| meal—if the fire is low, or the hearth unswept—if the chairs 
| are not standing in the-most inviting places, her quick eye de- 

tects in an instant what is wanting to complete the general air 
of comfort and order which it is woman’s business to diffuse 





But paper to take up’s the devil. 


over her whole. household; while, on the other hand, if her 
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attention has never been directed to any of these things, she 
enters the room without looking around her, and sits down to 
her own oecupations without once perceiving that the servants 
are behindhand with the breakfast, that the blinds are still 
down on a dark winter’s morning, that a window is still open, 
that a chair is standing with its back to the fender, that the fire 
is smoking for want of better arrangement, or that a corner of 
the hearth-rug is turned up. 

Female beauty has ever been the theme of inspiration with 
poets and with heroes, since the world began ; and for all the 
sins ‘and the follies, and they are many, for which beauty has 
formed the excuse, has not man been the abettor, if not the 
cause? Of this habitual and systematic treachery to his weak 
sister on this one point, what page—what book shall contain 
the record? Would that some pen more potent than ever yet 
was wielded by a human hand, would transcribe the dark his- 
tory, and present it to his view; for happy, thrice happy will 
be that era, if it shall ever come, in the existence of woman, 
when man shall be true to her real interests, and when he 
shall esteem it his highest privilege to protect her—not from 
enchanted castles, from jealous rivals, or from personal foes, 
but from the more insidious aud fatal enemies which lurk with- 
in her own heart—from vanity, from envy, and from love of 
admiration. 

To prove that I lay no unfounded charge at the door of man 
in this ae let us look into society as itis. The beautiful 
woman! What court is paid to her! What extravagances are 
uttered and committed by those who compose her circle of ad- 
mirers! She opens her foo aien of high intellectual preten- 
sions are proud to listen. Some trifling or vapid remark is all 
she utters. They applaud, if she attempts to be judicious ; 
they lai Hi, if she aims at being gay ; or they evince the most 
peobanitt reverence for her sentiments, if the tone of her ex- 
pression is grave. Listen to the flattery they offer at the shrine 
of this idol of an hour. No; it is too gross—too absurd for rep- 
etition. One thing, however, makes it serious.. Such flattery 
is frequently at the expense of rivals, and even of friends ; so 
that, while these admirers foster vanity, they are not satisfied 
without awaking the demon of envy ina soul—an immortal 
soul, which it ought to have been their generous and noble aim 
to shield from every taint of evil, and especially from so foul 
a taint as that of envy. ; 

But let us turn to another scene in the drama of society. 
The very same men are disclaiming their unsuccessful efforts 
to obtain the favour of this beauty, and ridiculing the empti- 
ness and the folly of the remarks wow so lately applauded. 
Time passes on. ‘The beauty so worshipped begins to wane. 
Other stars shine forth in the hemisphere, and younger belles 
assert superior claims to admiration. Who, then, remains of 
all that prostrate circle? Not one! They are all gone over 
to the junior claimant, and are laughing with her at the disap- 
pointment of the laded beauty. 

This is a dark and melancholy picture, but for its truth I ap- 

al to any who have mixed much in general society, who 
fave either been beautiful themselves, or the confidants of 
beauty, or who have been accustomed to hear the remarks of 
men on these subjects, when no beauty was present. I might 
— also to the fact, that personal beauty, amongst women 
alone, receives no exaggerated or undue ho e. ere there 
no men in the world, female beauty would be valued as a 
charm, but by no means as one of the highest order ; and hap- 
pily for women, an idea prevails amongst them that those who 
want this charm, have the deficiency made up to them in tal- 
ent, or in some other way. 

Still, there is so natural and irresistible a delight in gazing 
upon beauty, that I never could understand the philosophy of 
those moralists who would endeavour to keep trom a lovely 

irl the knowledge that she was so. Her mirror is more faith- 
fal, and unless that be destroyed, the danger is, that she will 
suspect such moral managers of some sinister design in en- 
deavouring to deceive her on this point, and that, in conse- 
quence, she will be put upon thinking still more of the value 
of a gift, with the possession of which she is not to be trusted. 


There is another class of young women, who appear to think 
the only reason for their being invited into society is, that ano- 
ther place may be occupied, another chair filled, and another 
knife and fork employed ; for as to any effort they make in re- 
turn for the compliment of inviting them, they might, to all 
intents and purposes, have been at home. Now, where per- 
sons cannot, or dare not converse—or where that which alone 
deserves the name of conversation is not suited to the habits or 
the ways of ome of those who have been at the trouble 
of inviting guests—I am a great advocate for cheerful, easy, 
social chat ; provided, only, it gives place the instant that some- 
thing better worth listening to is commenced. ‘That all ingenu- 
ous, warm-hearted, unaffected young women, can chat—and 
some of them very pleasantly, too—witness their moments of 
unrestrained cauiihenes in the company of their friends. There 
is, then, no excuse for those who go into company, and return 
from it, without having contributed in any way to the enjoy- 
ment of the party they had been invited to meet.—— 








- One of the most genuine, and at the same time one of the 
most pleasing compliments ever paid, is that of proving to those 
we visit, or. receive as visiters, that we have been previously 
aware of their existence. There are many delicate ways of 
doing this ; and while it injures no one, it seldom fails to a 
a certain degree of gratification. Social chat is that which 
sets people at liberty to talk on their favourite subjects, what- 
ever they may be. In society, too, we meet with a large pro- 
portion of persons who want listeners; and the young, who 
cannot be supposed to have amassed so large a sum of infor- 
mation as others, ought to consider themselves as peculiarly 
called upon to fill this respectable department in society, re- 
membering, at the same time, that the office of a good listener 
can never be that of a perfectly silent one. There must be 
oceasionally an animated and intelligent response ; intervals 
of attentive and patient hearing, with a succession of ques- 
tions, earnestly, but modestly put, and arising naturally out of 
the subject, to render the part of the listener of any value in 
neral conversation. ‘The vapid response effectually repels ; 
the flat and uninterested expression of countenance soon wea- 
ries ; and the question not adapted to the subject cuts short the 
narration. 





The young girl cannot too scrupulously shroud her mod- 
est feelings from the unsparing tést of fashion. The bloom of 
modesty is soon rubbed off by vulgar contact; but what is 
thus lost to the young female, can never be restored. And let 
her look to the risk she incurs, Whatisit? On the one hand, 
to be thought a little less fashionable than her friends and 
neighbours—on the other, to be thought a little more exposed 
than a delicate woman ought to be. Is there any comparison 
between the two? Or is there one of the daughters of Eng- 
land who would not rather be known to choose the former? 

If possessed of any genuine feeling on these important points, 
a young woman will know, by a kind of instinct, that a bare 
shoulder protruding into sight, is neither adelicate nor a were 
object ; that a dress either so made, or so put on, as not to | 
secure and neat, is, to say the least of it, in bad taste ; and that 
the highest standard at which a rightly-minded woman can aim 
with regard to dress, is, that it should be becoming, and not 
conspicuous. In order to secure this last point of excellence, 
it is unquestionably necessary to conform in some measure to 
the fashion of the times in which we live, and the circle of so- 
ciety in which we move; yet surely this may be done to an 
extent sufficient to avoid the charge of singularity, without the 
sacrifice either of modesty or geet taste. 

Fashion is unjustly spoken of as presiding only in the fes- 
tive dance, the lighted hall, the crowded court. Would that 
her influence were confined to these alone; but, alas! we 
find her in the most sedate assemblies, cooling down each tint 
of colouring that else might glow too warmly, smoothing off 
excrescences, and rounding angles to one general uniformity 
of shape and tone. Her task, however, is but a short one 
here, and she passes on through all the busy haunts of life, 
neglecting neither high nor low, nor rich nor poor, until she 
enters the very sanctuary, and bows before the altar, not only 
walking with the multitude who keep holy-day, but bending 
in sable sorrow over the last and dearest friend committed to 
the tomb. Yes, there is something monstrous in the thought, 
that we cannot weep for the dead, but fashion must disguise 
our grief; and that we cannot stand before the altar, and pro- 
nounce that solemn vow, which the deep heart of woman alone 
pe fully comprehend, but fashion must be especially consulted 
there. 


There are private histories belonging to every family, 
which, though they operate powerfully upon individual hap- 
piness, ought never to be named beyond the home-circle ; and 
there are points of difference in character, and mutual misap- 
prehensions, with instances of wounded feeling, and subjects 
of reproof and correction, which never can be so freely touch- 
ed upon, even in the most perfect union of conjugal affection. 

There is, too, a rashness and impetuosity in the formation 
of early friendships, which of themselves are sufficient to ren- 
der such intimacies uncertain, and of short duration. Few 
characters can be considered as really formed, under the age 
of twenty-one, or twenty-five ; yet friendships sometimes be- 

in at a much earlier date. It is not in nature, then, that the 
friend we loved at sixteen, should be the same to us at twenty- 
six ; or that the features of ourown character should have under- 
one no ghangs during that period. Yet it must not be called 
falsehood, or fickleness either, which causes such friendships 
to fail. It is consistent with the laws of reason, and of nature, 
that they should do so; for had the same individuals who thus 
deplore each other’s falsehood, met for the first time at the age 
of twenty-six, they would probably each have been the very 
last which the other would have chosen as a friend. 


I have said, that all women plead not guilty to the charge 
of flirtation in themselves; yet, all are ready to detect and 
despise it in their friends. All can detect in others, when the 
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bland and beaming smile is put on forthe occasion; when ex- 
pressive looks are interchanged ; when glittering curls are 
studieusly displayed; when songs are impressively sung; 
when flowers which have been presented, are preserved and 
worn ; when unnecessary attentions are artfully called forth ; 
but, above all, for it is best to cut short this catalogue of folly, 
when conversation is so ingeniously turned as to induce, and 
almost compel some personal allusion, in which a compliment 
must almost unavoidably be couched. 

And in all this system of absurdity, containing items of folly 
too numerous for tongue or pen to tell, from the glance of a 
beautiful eye, to the expression of a mutual sentiment; from 
the gathering of a favourite flower, to the awakening of a dor- 
mant jon ; from the pastime of an idle moment, to the oc- 
cupation of years ; in all this, it is deeply to be regretted, that 
the influence of man is such, as to excite, rather than to re- 
press—to encourage this worse than my rather than to warn 
and to correct. Indeed, whatever may be the excellencies of 
man in every other walk of life, it is a subject of somethin 
more than regret, that these excellencies are so little call 
forth as his intercourse with women in mixed society. As a 
father, a husband, a brother, and a friend, his character as- 
sumes a totally-different aspect. And why, I would ask of 
him, if his eye should ever deign to glance over these pages— 
why is he not the friend of woman in society, as well as in the 
more intimate relations of social and domestic life ? 


The very expression— falling in love,” has done an incal- 
culable amount of mischief, by conveying an idea that it is a 
thing which cannot be resisted, and which must be given way 
to, either with or without reason. Persons are said to have 
fallen in love, precisely as they would be said to have fallen 
into a fever, or an ague-fit ; and the worst of this mode of ex- 
pression is, that amongst young people, it has led a general 
yielding up of the heart to the first impression, as if it possess- 
ed of itself no power of resistance. 

It is from general notions such as these, that the idea, and 
the name of love, have become vulgarized and degraded ; 
and, in connection with this degradation, a flood of evil has 
poured in upon that Eden of woman’s life, where the virtues 
of her domestic character are exercised. 


I have said, that woman’s love, at least all which deserves 
that name, is almost universally exalted and noble-in its com- 
mencement ; but that still it wants its highest attribute, until 
its faithfulness has been established by temptation and trial. 
Let no woman, therefore, boast of her constancy, until she 
has been put to the test. In ane of faithfulness, I am 
far from supposing it to denote mevely the tenacity of adher- 
=> an engagement. It is easy to be true to an engagement, 
while false to the individual with whom it is contracted. My 
meaning refers to faithfulness of heart, and this~has many 
trials in the common intercourse of society, in the flattery and 
attentions of men, and in the fickleness of female fancy. 

By the time a young woman is old enough to enter into a 
serious engagement, she has generally become so accustomed 
to receive the flattery and the homage of men, that she would 
feel it an insult to be treated with perfect honesty and can- 
dour ; while, on the other hand, her lover redoubles his assi- 
duity to convince her, that if not actually a goddess, she is at 
least the most charming of her sex. Need we be surprised, if 
there should often be a fearful awakening from this state of 
delusion ? 

It is a very erroneous notion, entertained by some young 
persons, that to make early pretensions to womanhood, is an 
embellishment to their character, or a means of increasing 
their happiness. Nothing in reality can be more entirely a 
mistake. One of the greatest charms which a girl can possess, 
is that of being contented to be a girl, and nothing more. Her 
natural ease of manner, her simplicity of heart, her frankness, 
her guileless and confiding truth, are all opposed to the prema- 
ture assumption of womanhood. Even her ne playfal- 
ness, so admirably adapted to promote the health both of mind 
and body—oh! why does she hasten to lay all this aside for 
the mock dignity of an artificial would-be woman? Believe 
me, the latter loses much of the innocent enjoyment of her 
early years, while she gains in nothing, except a greater ne- 
cessity for care and caution. 


Though truth should be engraven upon every thought, and 
word, and act, which occurs in your intercourse with the man 
of your choice, there is implanted in the nature of woman a 
shrinking delicacy, which ought ever to pt her to keep 
back some of her affection for the time when she becomes a 
wife. No woman ever gained, but many, very many have 
been losers, by displaying all at first. Let sufficient of your 
love be told, to prevent suspicion, or distrust; and the self- 
complacency of man will be sure to supply the rest. Suffer 
it not, then, to be unfolded to its full extent. In the trials of 
married life, you will have ample need for an additional sup- 
ply. You will want it for sickness, for sorrow, for all the dif- 








ferent exigencies of real experience ; but, above all, you will 
want it to re-awaken the tenderness of your husband, when 
worldly cares and pecuniary disappointments have too much 
absorbed his better feelings; and what surprise so agreeable 
to him, as to discover in his farther progress through the wil- 
ren me at life, so sweet, so deep a fountain, as woman’s per- 
ect love 


“TI wish it was always winter,” said a young lady ve 
coolly to me, “the glare of the sunshine hae painful to a4 
sight.” I reminded her of the poor of our own species, and 
the animals of the creation in general; but she persisted in 
wishing it was always winter ; and yet this young lady was 
generous in giving, but, like too many others, she was accus- 
tomed to look upon the whole universe only as it bore some 
relation or reference to herself. 

The habit of keeping strict accounts with regard to the ex- 
penditure of money, is good in all circumstances of life ; but 
it is never so imperative a duty, as when we have the proper- 
ty of others committed to our care. Unfaithfulness in the 
keeping and management of money which belongs to others, 
has perhaps been the cause of more flagrant disaster and dis- 
grace, than mn | other species of moral delinquency which has 
stained the character of man, or woman either. Yet, how 
easily may this occur, without an extreme of scrupulous care, 
which the young cannot too soon, or too earnestly learn to 
practice. Even in the collecting of subscriptions for two dif- 
ferent purposes, small sums, by some slight irregularity, may 
become mixed ; and integrity is sacrificed, if the minutest frac- 
tion be eventually ploced to the wrong account. 








A brother editor (Mr. Gales, of the Intelligencer,) has selected 
two or three gems from Dickens's “ Chuzzlewit,” and we 
borrow the scratch of his pencil, for he uses it after our own 
heart. Delight your eye with the three pictures that follow, 
gentle reader !—But, first, here is the judicious criticism of 
our contemporary :—“ Mr. Dickens takes the field again with 
renewed strength. We are glad to see him at the work 
which is so peculiarly suited to his genius ; and, judging from 
the first numbers, we are inclined to think that ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ will surpass any of his previous performances 
in those qualities on which a lasting reputation depends. Its 
pictures are striking, without being grotesque ; brilliant, with- 
out forced contrasts. A distinct purpose seems to be more 
steadily kept in view, and to have a more pervading influ- 
ence on the whole, and the style of execution is more careful 
and finished. This may be thought much to say of three 
chapters of a work, especially when we add, as we must, 
that the first is a disfigurement—a sheer excrescence, which 
fastidious readers will do well to pass over ; but the second 
and third chapters, we feel satisfied, will be admitted to be 
so full of sterling matter as to justify our remarks. The ob- 
jectionable introduction is simply a piece of heavy irony—a 
clumsy and laborious quiz on the conjectural style of a cer- 
tain class of writers. But, after stumbling through this dull 
London fog, the reader gets into the very clearest atmosphere 
of a country scene, exquisitely bright and real. How minute 
and life-like are the touches in the following :’— 

A COUNTRY SCENE.—Even those tokens of the season which 
emphatically whispered of the coming winter, graced the 
landscape, and, for the moment, tinged its livelier features with 
no oppressive air of sadness. The fallen leaves, with which 
the ground was strewn, gave forth a pleasant fragrance, and, 
subduing all harsh ecvnds of distant feet and wheels, created 
a repose in gentle unison with the light scattering of seed hith- 
er and thither by the distant husbandman, and with all the 
eg er of the plough, as it turned up the rich brown 
earth, wrought a graceful pattern in the stubbled fields. 
On the motionless branches of some trees, autumn berries hung 
like clusters of coral beads, as in those fabled orchards where 
the fruits were jewels; others, stripped of all their garniture, 
stood, each the centre of its littl heap of bright red leaves, 
watching their slow decay ; others again, still wearing theirs, 
had them all crunched and crackled up, as though they had 
been burnt; about the stems of some were piled, in ruddy 
mounds, the apples they had borne that year; while others 
(hardy evergreens, this class,) showed somewhat stern and 
gloomy in their vigour, as charged by Nature with the admo- 
nition that it is not to her most sensitive and joyous favourites 
she ts the longest term of life. Still athwart their darker 
pee the sunbeams struck out paths of deeper gold ; and the 
red light, — in among their swarthy branches, used them 
as = 8 to set its brightness off, and aid the lustre of the dy- 
ing day. 
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A moment, and its glory was no more. The sun went down 
beneath the long ye lines of hill and cloud which piled up 
in the west an airy city, wall heaped on wall, and battlement 
on battlement ; the light was all withdrawn; the shining church 
turned cold and dark; the stream ~— to smile; the birds 
were silent ; and the gloom of wihter dwelt on everything. 

An evening wind uprose, too, and the slighter branches 
cracked and rattled, as they moved in skeleton dances to its 
moaning music. The withering leaves, no longer quiet, hur- 
ried to and fro in search of shelter from its chill pursuit: the 
labourer unyoked his horses, and, with head bent down, trudg- 
ed briskly home beside them; and from the cottage-windows 
lights began to glance and wink upon the darkening fields. 

Then the village forge came out in all its bright importance. 
The lusty bellows roared ha! ha! to the clear fire, which roar- 
ed in turn, and bade the shining sparks dance gaily to the 
merry clinking of the hammers on the anvil. The gleaming 
iron, in its emulation, sparkled, too, and shed its red-hot gems 
around profusely. The strong smith and his men dealt such 
strokes upon their work as made even the melancholy night 
rejoice, and brought.a glow into its dark face as it hovered 
about the door and windows, peeping curiously in above the 
shoulders of a dozen loungers. As to this idle company, there 
they stood, spell-bound by the place, and, casting now and 
then a glance upon the darkness in their rear, settled their lazy 
elbows more at ease upon the sill, and leaned a little further 
in—no more disposed to tear themselves away than if they had 
been born to cluster around the blazing hearth, like so many 
crickets. 


[We have then the Pecksniff family, with whom one chap- 
ter makes us intimately acquainted. We cannot spoil the 
conversation by quoting part of it; but here is a portrait, factus | 
ad unguem :} 

THE MORAL MAN.—It has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff | 
was a moral.man. So he was. Perhaps there never was a| 
more moral man than Mr. Pecksniff, especially in his conver- 
sation and correspondence. It was once said of him, by a 
homely admirer, that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of good sen- 
timents in his inside. In this particular, he was like the girl 
in the fairy tale, except that if they were not actual diamonds 
which fell from his lips, they were the very brightest paste, 
and shone prodigiously. He was a most exemplary man— 
fuller of virtuous precept than a copy-book. Some people Ji- 
kened him to a direction-post, which is always telling the way 
to ‘a place, and never goes there: but these were his enemies 
—the shadows cast by his brightness—that was all. His very 
throat was moral. You saw a good deal of it. You looked 
over.a very low fence of white cravat, (whereof no man had 
ever beheld the tie, for he fastened it behind,) and there it lay, 
a valley between two jutting heights of collar, serene and whis- 
kerless before you. It seemed to say, on the part of Mr. Peck- 
sniff, “There is no deception, ladies and gentlemen ; all is | 
peace—a holy calm pervades me.” So did his hair, just griz- | 
gled with an iron-gray, which was all brushed off his forehead, 
and stood bolt upright, or slightly drooped in kindred action 
with his heavy eyelids. So did his person, which was sleek, 
though free from corpulency. So did his manner, which was 
soft and oily. In a word, even his plain black suit, and state 
of widower, and dangling double eye-glass, all tended to the 
same purpose, and cried aloud, “ Behold the moral Pecksniff !” 





| 
| 


[The same chapter introduces us to Mr. Pinch, and in the 
easiest way opens his heart to us, so that we cannot help lov- 
ing him. If this character be sustained with the same quiet 
truthfulness, it will be Mr. Dickens’s greatest triumph. It is 
one of those fine natures sometimes to be met with in the ob- 
scure by-ways of life, hidden by contempt and neglect, in 
which their own humility acquiesces. It requires the clear 
eye and true instinct of that genius which is enlightened by a 
good heart, to find out such gems, and display them in their 
proper lustre. Nothing can be more touching than the sim- 
plicity, gratitude, affection, and humility, or rather utter self- 
abasement, of poor Pinch—conjoined with the hints at his 
despised talents for “odds and ends that are of no service tu 
anybody.” ‘The third chapter brings in the hero, Martin 
Chuzzlewit; but of him it is too soon to say anything. We 
shall only take a morsel, descriptive of—] 

A SLEEPING-CHAMBER.—It was none of your frivolous and 
preposterously bright bedrooms, where nobody can close an 
eye with any kind of propriety or decent regard to the asso- 
ciation of ideas ; but it was a good, dull, leaden, drowsy place, 
where every article of furniture reminded you that you came 
there to sleep, and that you were expected to go to sleep: 
There was no wakeful reflection of the fire there, as in your 
modern chambers, which upon the darkest nights have a watch- 


ful consciousness of French polish ; the old Spanish 








y 
winked at it now and then, as a dozing cat or dog’ might— 





ation The very size, and shape, and hopeless im- 
moveability of the bedstead and wardrobe, and, in a minor 
degree, of even the chairs‘and tables, provoked sleep—they 
were plainly apoplectic, and disposed to snore. There were 
no staring portraits to remonstrate with you for being lazy ; no 
round-eyed birds upon the curtains, disgustingly wide awake, 
and insufferably prying. The thick neutra) hangings, and the 
dark blinds, and the heavy heap of bed-clothes, were all de- 
signed to hold in sleep, and act as _non-conductors to the day 
and | getting up. Even the old stuffed fox upon the top of the 
wardrobe was devoid of any spark of vigilance, for his glass 
eye had fallen out, and he slumbered as he stood. 


Wann 


JOTTINGS. 


Women are generally more devoted to their friends than 
men, and display an indefatigable activity in serving them. 
Whoever has gained the affections of a woman is sure to suc- 
ceed in any enterprise wherein she assists him. Men draw 
back much sooner in such cases. Frequently in my life have 
I had occasion to admire in females the most generous zeal in 
behalf of their friends. Who is not astonished at the courage 
shown by a woman when her husband—whose misconduct 
has, perhaps, a thousand times offended her—is threatened 
with imminent danger? Who does not know many instances 
of the most heroic devotedness on the part of the sex? A 
woman spares no effort to serve her friend. When it is a ques- 
tion of saving her brother, her husband, her father, she pene- 
trates into prisons—she throws herself at the feet of her sove- 
reign. Such are the women of our day, and such has history 
represented those of antiquity. Happy is he, I repeat, who 
has a woman for a friend ! ‘ 

The following is a tranquil picture of the Sabbath, by a very 
young poet : 

It was a pleasant morning, in the time 
When the leaves fall—and the bright sun shone out 
As when the morning stars first sang together-~ 
So quietly and calmly fell his light 
Upon a world at rest.—There was no leaf 
In motion, and the loud winds slept, and all 
Was still—The lab’ring herd was grazing - 
Upon the hill-side quiet! ingore 
By the harsh voice of man, and distant sound, 
Save from the murmuring waterfall, came not 
As usual on the ear.—One hour stole on, 
And then another of the morning, calm 
And still as Eden ere the birth of man. 
And then broke in the Sabbath chime of bells— 
And the old man, and his descendants, went 
Together to the house of God.—I join’d 
The well-apparell'd crowd.—The holy man 
Rose solemnly, and breath’d the prayer of faith— 
And the gray saint, just on the wing for heaven— 
And the fair maid—and the bright-hair'd young man, 
And child of curling locks, just taught to close 
The lash of its blue eye the while ;—all knelt 
In attitude of prayer—and then the hymn, 
Sincere in its low melody, went up 
To worship God. 
The white-haired pastor rose 

And look’d upon his flock—and with an eye 
That told his interest, and voice that spoke 
In tremulous accents, eloquence like Paul’s, 
He lent Isaiah’s fire to the truths 
Of revelation, and persuasion came 
Like gushing waters from his lips, till hearts 
Unus’d to bend were soften‘d, and the eye 
Unwont to weep sent forth the willing tear. 

I went my way—but as I went, I thought 
How holy was the Sabbath-day of God. 

We copy a few local items from the National Intelligencer : 

On the day the President arrived, the be-windowed houses 
of .New-York seemed to have none too many windows, and 
if all the men on the tiles had been Tyler men, the President’s 
party might for once have been declared formidably upper- 
most. .We know several things since Mr. Tyler's visit : how 
many people roofs will hold; how many heads can look out 
of one window ; for how little ladies will wave their pocket- 
handkerchiefs ; “‘ what swells the soldier’s warlike breast ;” 
(or rather what becomes of all the cotton ;) how much extra 
horse hair it takes to make a dragoon ; how unanimous a prayer 
may be put up by four hundred thousand people, for the cutting 
of the hair of a “ prince royal ;” how the devils may be cast out 
of a barouche and four, commonly used to take frailty to the 
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races, and how a chief magistrate and his suite may innocent- 
ly enter in ; how gaily a city may be dressed with flags, part- 
ly for the President of fifteen millions of freemen, and partly 
for the “ fat girl” of the museum; what endurance of horses 
hoofs lies in the toes of female “freemen ;” and how long 
and far, at a “ sink-a-pace,” will last the.smile of Mr. Tyler. 

I presume the entire sanitary and locomotive’ population of 
New-York turned out to the show, and a very fine show it 
was altogether. The military companies would alone have 
made a sight worth coming far to see, for (by the measurement 
on Broadway,) their brilliant uniforms cover a mile and a-half 
—an expanse of tailoring (with the exception of the trouserless 
Highlanders) that should make politicians deal kindly with 
“ cross-legs.”” I remarked, by the way, that, though all the 
officers of the companies are not fat men, all the fat men 
among them are officers—a tribute to avoirdupois which should 
delight the ghost of Sir John Falstaff, spite of his “ give me 
the spare men, and spare me the great ones.” Isaw one of 
the plethoric captains rubbing the calf of his leg, after his 
march of five or six miles over the round stones, and I presume 
he might have said to the “ prince royal,” as Sir John did at 
Gadshill, “’S’blood ! I'll not bear mine own flesh as far afoot 
again, for all the coin in thy father’s exchequer.” 

Some English friends who were with me, expressed continual 
wonder at the total absence of raggedness or poverty in the 
dress of the populace. We can hardly realize how striking 
is this feature of our country to the eye of a European. 
They were a good deal amused, too, with the republican license 
given to a fellow on horseback either drunk or saucy, who 
chose to ride in the staff of one of the generals with his coat 
off, and with the good-nature and forbearance manifested by 
the crowd in their occasional resistings of the encroachments of 
mounted constables. 

I was told that not only the President, but his friends and 
suite, were exceedingly surprised at the reception given him. 
It was certainly, in every way, calculated to show the honour 
paid by the people to the office of the chief magistrate ; and 
Mr. Tyler cannot but feel, that while hedged in with the dignity 
of his office, he is an object of interest and attention with which 
mere politics could have but little to do. 

The President having got through with the weather of New- 
York, it was at liberty to rain next day, and it rained. The 
clouds parenthesised his visit, laying the dust the night be- 
fore he arrived, and holding up till the night after his depart- 
ure. I presume it did not rain in Boston next morning—King 
Lucky having occasion fora dry day. I have heard of but one | 
partial exception to the accurate culmination of the Tyler star. | 
The officer in command on the Battery, finding that he could 
not see through the walls of Castle Garden, requested to have 
a flag raised, or some other sign given, to make the movement 
for the salute, when the President should land. “Oh,” said the 
marshal, “* you needn’t bother about that. You'll know by 
the cheers.” The cheers not being audible, however, the ar- 
tillery rather “hung fire,” letting off their congratulatory wel- 
come as the president landed—from the high flight of his oration. 
He had been landed from the steamboat sometime before ! 
Perhaps the congratulation was as well timed, and s0, very | 
likely, his star, (which must be a planet,) iniended to plan tt. | 
A man should be felicitated when he touches terra firma once | 
more, after most public speeches. 


There seems to be a finger pointing the way, even in the 





picking of flowers by the wayside, for his happy “ Accidentcy.” 

Some pleasurable surprise has been expressed at the careful | 
zeal with which the President kissed the ladies twice round on | 
several occasions, where a limited number had been intro- | 
duced to him. I was at a loss to know how a man, bred in a | 
state distinguished for the deferential proprieties, should have | 
jumped, ready-armed, to such an act of popularity, when a} 
visit to the Presidential pariour at Howard’s, explained the | 
“ starry influence.” A French painting, with figures of the | 
size of life, representing Don Juan giving Haidee a most real- | 
izing kiss, had been introduced into the apartment by the | 
sumptuary committee !—There it steod, a silent indication to | 
thought during his hours of reverie, and as the mystic intima- | 


tion occupied, frame and all, one entire wall of the room, the 
lesson was inevitable. Sequitur—the abovementioned liberal 
dispensation of kisses. 

I am told that a game of chess is child’s play to the diplo- 
macy at work, during the President’s visit, for the control of 
his movements: Office-seekers and office-holders, “ authori- 
ties,” private friends, Spartans, repealers, whigs and loco-focos, 
tugged at his ear and button continually. I trust, if he is fond 
of contrast, that His ex-Excellency will try a second first im- 
| pression of New-York a year or two hence. 

The President’s departure was most felicitous as to wea- 
ther—the loveliness of the sun-set, and the beauty of the bay, 
making up for him the finest of back-ground effects. Some 
hundreds of people were on the Battery, and the steamboat- 
wharf was crowded with spectators. As the boat started, the 
crews of the men-of-war ran up the rigging like disturbed ants, 
and saluted her as she passed with three cheers. He went 
out of the harbour with relays of “ Hail Columbia,” the band 
on board the boat beginning with it, and the two ships taking 
it up as he went along. So Columbia is decidedly hailed—if 
it will do it any good! 

1 saw an amusing resurrection of a horse yesterday. One 
of the military companies were marching gaily down the 
street on their way to embark for Boston, when a blind horse 
in a swill-cart, whose calamity was forgotten for the instant by 
his occupied master, walked deliberately into one of the Croton 
excavations. ‘The harness was just strong enough to break his 
fall, the cart was left above ground, and he stood on the bot- 
| tom, as comfortably out of the way as “Truth in a well.” 
| The driver was a man for an emergency, and, indeed, acted 
| so much as if it was “ part of the play,” that a Chinese travel- 
| ler would probably have recorded it as a melo-dramatic ac- 
companiment to the show. He took off his coat very quietly, 
| picked up one of the shovels of the absent workmen, and com- 
menced filling up the ditch. The loose dirt went in very fast, 
and the horse, with an instinct against being buried alive, rose 
with the surface. From being some inches below the pave- 
ment, his head was getting above ground’ when I left him ; and 
as the old man was still piling on very industriously, I presume 
he soon had him once more at the level of cock-crowing. 

There have been various definitions of “ a gentleman,” but 
the prettiest and most poetic is that given by a young lady of 
this city the other day : “ A gentleman,” said she, “is a hu- 
man being, combining a woman's tenderness with & man’s 
courage.” 

“ Cheap literature,” is shaking in its shoes. I understand, 
the publishers “ see the expediency” of making their editions 

more costly, and accommodate them to the smaller sales. The 
| great American maw is surfeited with “new novels” at last. 
| I trust, that booksellers and authors will now become slightly 
acquainted, 

Signor De Begnis has recently made a hit in the composi- 
tion of a ballad, entitled “ The cot near the wood.” The mu- 
sic may be had of Firth and Hall. We copy the words. 

Hard by I've a cottage that stands near the wood, 
A stream glides in peace at the door, 

Where all who will tarry, ‘tis well understood, 
Receive hospitality’s store. 

To cheer that the brook and the thicket afford, 
The stranger we ever invite : 


You’re welcome to freely partake at the board, 
And afterwards rest for the night. 





The birds in the morning will sing from the trees 
And herald the young god of day, 

Then with him uprising, depart if you please, 
We'll set you refresh’d on the way : 

Your coin for our service we sternly reject ; 
No traffic for gain we-pursue, 

And all the reward that we’ wish or expect, 
We take in the good that we do. 


Mankind are all pilgrims on life’s weary road, 
And many would wander astray 

In seeking Eternity’s silent abode, 
Did Mercy not point out the way! 

If all would their duty discharge as they should, 
To those who are friendless and poor, 

The world would resemble my cot near the wood, 





And life the sweet stream at my door. 
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REASONS FOR TAKING THE NEW MIRROR. 


Three dollars cannot buy so much of literary and pictorial 
value in any other shape. 

Fifty-two highlyfinished steel engravings are given in the 
course of the year. : 

The literary contents are the freshest and best that can 
furnished by its editors. 

The type and paper are not excelled by those of any other 
periodical. 

A splendid book to bind and preserve is in your hands at the 
close of the year, containing everything of current interest 
worth remembering, and many invaluable gems of literature 
and art. 

A delightful visiter in your family circle is such a Saturday 

r. 
 * the year each number costs but five pence, though there are 
in it sixteen pages of the choicest matter, and a picture such 
as could not be bought singly at the print-shops for less than 
two shillings. i 

It will cost you nothing to send your subscription, as postmas- 
ters are authorized to enclose it to the editors, postage free. 





MORE PARTICULARLY. 


Waar shall it be? If we understand you rightly, you 
would prefer, on this last page, some well-contrived non- 
sense—to wind off trippingly, as it were. Wisdom is re- 
spectable. Pictures, poetry, prose, pathos and puffery are 
all very well—but after being instructed, you wish to be let 
out of school. Is that it? 

Something about “ town,” of course. Folly lives here, 
all the year round. Fashion is exclusively urban. And 
when we have mentioned these two, we have named the 
persons in our acquaintance about whom there is, by 
much, the liveliest curiosity. What Folly is doing in town, 
and what is the last antic of Fashion, are departments of 
news that are read before the deaths and marriages—“ as 
nobody can deny.” Fashion be our theme, then, “ for the 
nonce.” We would devote this page to it eternally, if we 
dared. ‘That we should please you by so doing, we very 
well know. But the owl is the king of types, and wisdom 
has, of print, a chartered monopoly—hang her! 

Well, madam, the fashions. Let us begin at the small 
end of the horn, and touch first upon the crockery sex— 
winding off with the china and porcelain. 

The> gentlemen, who had been previously let up, have 
been lately let down. Straps were abandoned by the cog- 
noscenti last autumn—with the first “ slosh.’ Suspenders 
were abandoned with the first intimation of the present 
summer solstice. There is at present no unnatural restraint 
upon trousers. They are prevented from coming up by their 
natural gravity—from coming down by being “‘ caught on 
the hip.” Shoulders are emancipated from the caprices of 
genuflection. The hollow of the foot suffers no longer 
from the shrug of incredulity. The nether man, in short, 
is free, sovereign and independent. 

Among the advantages of this revolution is the cleanly 
circumstance that the boot, in its nightly exit, is no longer 
compelled to make a thoroughfare of the leg of the panta- 
loon. This is an “ inexpressible” relief. Buttons also are 
subjected no longer to the severe trials of stooping. Boots, 
unhappily, can no longer conceal their “ often infirmities”— 
high polish and indifference to surprise and exposure being 
indispensable accompaniments to their present loose asso- 
ciations. As an offset to the expensiveness of this, the pan- 
taloons themselves will not be so frequently in-kneed. 

Frock-coats are going out of fashion, and Newmarket 
cut-aways are worn for the morning. Very well for those 


exacts also great tidiness in the cut of the “ continuations.” 
Waistcoats are made longér, and with drooping wings, to 
conceal any little vagaries in the newly emancipated trou- 
sers. But this, too, exaggerates unbecomingly the apparent 
size of the hips. ‘ The pyramid inverted” is our model, by 
the laws of art, as the “ pyramid proper” is that of the la- 
dies. Gaiters are the mode—but they require a neat pas- 
tern. Your greyhound breed of man looks well in them. 
They should be made separate from the shoe, for they re- 
quire washing, and your unscrupulous dingy shoe is an 
abomination. Patent leather, of course, till death. 

Hats are a delicate subject. There should be as many 
fashions of them as there are varieties of human faces. 
Indeed, hats should be destined and allotted to men, as ir- 
revocably as noses and hair—suitable by infallible harmonies 
of physiognomy. We should be born in hats—hats that 
would grow without materially altering in shape or expres- 
sion. We would as soon let a barber choose us a nose as 
a hatter a hat. And as to a fashion in hats—one fashion for 
all men—where is thy rebuke, oh Nature, tortured and trav- 
estied! But still, fashions there be! John Bull is at present 
wearing his hat very small—the Frenchman is wearing his 
very large. The Yankee wears his very peaked—the Ger- 
man wears his very flat. We scorn to give the encourage. 
ment of print to any one of these. Suit yourself—since 
Nature has left you unfinished. Take counsel of an artist 
or of awoman. Buy no hat rashly. 

As to the ladies, we would not, like 

“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 


but we must be permitted to record our little private distress 
and apprehension at the utter cessation of all novelty in 
their fashions. The one new stuff of “ Barzaline,” unless 
we are in a most benighted state of ignorance, comprises 
the entire variety of the season. We meet our few sins of 
idolatry in the very bonnets, the very boddices, the very 
namelessnesses of last year’s product and admiration! Are 
the brains of milliners subject to drought? Is invention 
dried up—fancy, imagination, quite squeezed dry? Are we 
to be subjected to sameness in angels—one eternal and un- 
changing exterior? Forbid it, while the world continues 
sinful, oh sumptuary powers! We could not bear, in our 
present state of mind, the angelic livery of one eternal gown, 
(wings, if you like to call it so,) with no new hat, no rav- 
ishing garniture for the shoulders! Ohno! Immolate the 
milliners for their dull brains! Turn your genius into this 
seemingly exhausted channel, oh unemployed painters! 
Show us woman—like the opal or the cloud—dressed in 
new colours whenever she comes into the sun! Adorably 
sweet as she is, she is sweeter for the outer spice of variety ! 

Now, as to our own fashion—the fashion of the “* New Mir- 
ror,” that is to say—we, (as a mirror,) would like to reflect 
your opinion of us, since you have seen us in our new turn- 
out and toggery. Do you like our plates, and do you like 
what we dish up to you with them? Pray don’t get wed- 
ded to us in any particular shape, however, for we wish to be 
“ the glass of fashion” among periodicals, and constant only 
to variety. We shall improve, without reference or defer- 
ence to any particular prejudice in our favour, whenever we 
can see the ways and means. One thing only is certain. 
We are getting some other irons slowly out of the fire, and, 
as we do, we turn gur spare hammering upon this anvil. 
The “ Mirror” is destiny, and we mean to work it out 
with all our might; and, by-the-way, we have friends, (all 
of us, have we not?) and we inform ours, that if they ever 
mean to serve us, now is their time. In this ship we are 
embarked, and any wind blown into our sails will help us in 





who have small hips, as the latter are rather spready. This 





our most richly-freighted voyage. 
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